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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
AN EAGLE’S FEATHER. 
BY LOUISA V. BOYD. 


In my hand I held it, and gayly laughed 
With a joy I could not smother. 

“Have you found a treasure ?”’ says one to me, 
“Have you heard good news ?” says another. 


Closer I clasped it; more gayly laughed; 
Answering both together, 

“Yes, it brought good news, this treasure, to me. 
Behold it, an Eagle feather !” 


‘An eagle feather! 'tis no such thing. 
‘Tis a crumpled piece of money, 
Denoting a half a hundred cents; 
{t is neither smart nor funny 


“To call it an eagle feather ;” I said 
“You may call me crazy or clever, 

Just as you wish to; but this to me 
Is an eagle plume, forever. 


‘A grand-ma, aged seventy-five, 
Said, ‘Take these few cents; you may need ’em 
Among your conventions and papers and things, 
That argue for Woman's freedom.’ 


“And then, with a smile, the dear soul said, 
*You see, I have a notion 

That the way I talked, thirty years ago, 
First set this thing in motion.’ 


“So an eagle feather I call it still; 
And it gives the name to my story. 

A little plume, that shall help our bird 
Soar away to the mount of glory. 


{N. B. Eprrors W. J.—Please find enclosed the 
historic fifty cents, a holy help to a great cause. 


L. V. B.] 
— Dublin, Ind. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
COBWEBS. 
BY M. E. P. 


‘Twas the prettiest cobweb, as dainty and airy 

As a poem of Keats, or the veil of a fairy. 

‘Twas sprinkled with dew-drops, and sheeny and 
splendid, 

Pavilioned a vain little lady-bug’s palace ; 

And a bright, scarlet leaf, for her dais, descended, 

And her throne was the heart of a buttercup’s chal- 
ice; 

And she swung on her blossom, that gracefully floated, 

And over her beautiful palace she gloated. 

But the poor little bug, on her blossom reclining, 

Full swiftly awoke from her pleasant delusion; 

For a drop, trickling down, big, limpid and shining, 

Left the cobweb a tissue of slimpsy confusion, 

And drowned the poor bug; while, lo! on the ground, 

The once dainty web wrapped her body around. 


There’s a certain trite likeness, one can’t help ob- 
serving, 

‘Twixt these dew-sprinkled webs, and the day-dreams 
of lassies. 

‘Tis a thought, after all, well worth the preserving. 

Though each bard makes a note of the fact, as he 
passes. 

These dreams, all inwoven with shimmering fancies, 

While love sits beneath, with hope irridescent, 

And o’er him are flashing the smiles and the glances 

That beam from some fickle moustached Adolescent, 

But the cobwebs and dreams—Ah! the likeness holds 


true; 
At the last they will fall most ungracefully through. 
Sometimes this involves merely weeping and fretting, 
And love, in such cases, escapes with a wetting. 
But too often, it chances, the likeness complete, 
Love dies, and the dreams form his burial sheet. 





LIMITED SUFFRAGE. 
We often hear the argument used against 
Woman Suffrage that there are too many voters 
already, and that there shouldrather be some 


| means taken to disfranchise a good many who 


now vote. Itis obviously out of the question to 
make this distinction on the basis of personal 
virtue, because nobody is authorized to draw 
the line, short of actual conviction for crime. 
It is hardly practicable to make any distinc- 
tion as to wealth, short of the poorhouse. 
Distinctions on the ground of ‘“‘race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude’ are now ex- 
pressly forbidden by the U. 8S. Constitution. 


| There are indications that sex also will soon 


cease to be a ground for disfranchisement; 
and nothing else appears to remain, except an 
educational distinction. It has lately been 
proposed by Mr. Parton and others to intro- 
duce generally some such test. Indeed this is 
already done in Massachusetts, and, I believe, 
in some other States. Forone,1 am entire- 
ly opposed to any educational test, and that 
for these reasons among others. 

First: the question of knowledge or ignor- 
ance does not affect the chief basis of the bal- 
lot, which is the need of self-protection. The 
ignorant man needs it, for this purpose, more 
than the wise man; just as the poor man needs 
it more than the rich. Even the ballot does 
not, in the long run, make the poor man a 
match for the rich, or the ignorant man for 
the instructed. 

The second objection is that an educational 
test, to be of much value, must be so thorough- 
ly applied as to be almost impracticable, at 
least, in large communities. To read a few 
words and sign one’s name, amounts to little; 
and yet anything beyond this would be an ex- 
amination ‘so difficult to apply to a large num- 
ber of voters, that the law would practically 
become a dead letter, as is now the case, I be- 
lieve, in most parts of Massachusetts. 

Thirdly: an educational test would not ex- 
clude the most dangerous classes; for the 
sharp villain would, as a rule, elude the test, 
and honest ignorance would be excluded. 
Solid stupidity is by no means the most dan- 
gerous material to deal with. It is not the 
ignorance of New York that has made the 
trouble; it is its vices. Ihave been in the 
habit of attending primary meetings, all my 
life, and have never seen trickery so unblush- 
ing as I have seen at the elections of a litera- 
ry society, where clergymen and college grad- 
uates were the leading performers. Mr. W. 
S. Robinson, long clerk of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, testifies that the of- 
fice for which there was usually the most dis- 
creditable scramble was that of Chaplain. 

Granting, however, that the ignorance of 
voters is a great source of evil, a fourth and 

still stronger objection to an educational test 
remains. I am very sure that such a test 
would not tend to promote education or di- 
minish ignorance, but precisely the contrary, 
for this reason: Limit Suffrage on the ground 
of education and you offer the conservative 
an easy way to restrict Suffrage by restricting 
education also. He thus accomplishes a dou- 
ble stroke of self-interest; he saves being 
taxed for school houses, and he retains a 
larger control over the taxes he pays. It is 
his aim to keep the voting class as small as 
possible, and by keeping.the people ignorant, 
he succeeds. But give suffrage, irrespective 
of education, and you at once make it for the 
interest of the most conservative to educate 
the masses. He will then say, as Mr. Lowe 
said in England when the new Suffrage bill 
was passed, ‘‘We must now endeavor to pre- 
vail upon our future masters to learn the al- 
phabet.”’ 

One day, in Newport, R. I., when the pub- 
lic vote was being taken on building a new 
school house, I met, with surprise; at the 
ward-room, a gentleman who always boasted 
of being “‘the last of the Federalists,” and 
was always talking of leaving America and 
going to end his days in a civilized country. 
He was a bachelor, highly educated, and pos- 
sessed of large wealth, of which he was not 
at all lavish during his life, but which has 
since been distributed among his heirs by rea- 
son of his death. I supposed that he had 
come expressly to vote against the school 
house, but found to my amazement, that he had 
come to vote for it. ‘‘You know,” he frank- 
ly said, “‘that there is nothing I hate like your 
Universal Suffrage; but if we must have it, I 
see no way to mitigate its evils but to build 
school houses.” 

If we had had an educational test of Suf- 
frage, and had it been clear that every boy 
who learned to read and write in that school 
house was to be an additional voter, my friend 
would have fought against all school houses to 
the end of his days. ‘School houses to miti- 
gate an evil’ he might say “are one thing; 
but school houses to create an evil are anoth- 
er thing. If Suffrage comes first, give us school 





| houses in plenty; but if school houses open 





better." 

Great evils have certainly followed in or **re- 
constructed” States, from the sudden admis- 
sion to Suffrage of a large ignorant class. But 
I am satisfied that the evils which would have 
followed from an educational test would have 
been far greater. The only hold we have 
upon the Southern whites, to induce them to 
consent to educate the blacks, is in the fact 
that the blacks are necessarily voters, at any 
rate. Let it be understood that only those 
who are educated are to become voters, and I 
believe that three-quarters of the colored 
school houses at the South, would be closed 
withina year. ‘Educational Suffrage,” for 
men or women, means practically a Suffrage 
as limited as selfish conservatism can make it. 

The nation is committed, for good or for 
evil, to the principle of Universal Suffrage. 
I believe that it is for good, and that, while 
Universal Suffrage is not of course a‘panacea 
for all ills, it is at any rate incomparably su- 
perior to any other system of government. 
But, in both, we have never yet tried Univer- 
sal Suffrage, only half Suffrage; and when 
we are ready to add the other half, I do not 
think we shall be so foolish as to hamper it 


with tests or limitations. T. W. H. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE 
IN INDIANA. ' 


Epitors JournaL:—In your issue of Sep- 
tember 19, the quotation from my report of 
the State Temperance Convention stops short 
of one thing which I stated farther on. It is 
true that Woman Suffrage was not named in 
either of the addresses made by Mrs. Robin- 
son, of Indianapolis, and Mrs. Downey, of 
Greencastle, though, as before remarked, they 
nearly came to the point several times, and 
could have made fine points, too. But when 
reports from counties were heard, Mrs. J. A. 
Husted, of Mutcie, Delaware County, came 
out plainly, and asked for the ballot to give 
Woman power to act to some purpose in the 
Temperance cause. The enthusiastic applause 
from the audience which followed her speech, 
showed plainly enough what the people think 
of the subject and how popular the cause is 
becoming. ‘The time for making the reports 
from the counties was limited to a few min- 
utes. Mrs. Husted had a written report pre- 
pared, but like many others had not the time 
in which to read it. She made a verbal re- 
port, and said afterwards, that she was deter- 
mined to speak for Woman Suffrage, if noth- 
ing else. 

Although the subject of Woman Suffrage 
was spoken of but this once in the sessions of 
the Convention, yet, in the language of the 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial,— 
which I presume is Laura Ream—‘‘The cause 
received a strong impetus from the Temper- 
ance Convention,’’ and Mr. Johnson was un- 
doubtedly right in his remarks,the same which 
I heard him say; and indeed, everyone was 
forced to admit the excellency of the reports; 
so earnest, concise and well delivered, as a 
general thing very much better than those 
made by the men. 

There has come a great change in the 
minds of the people since the so-called ‘‘cru- 
sade.’’ An incident will illustrate this. Last 
winter, at a public meeting, held, it is true, by 
the “‘praying band” and their friends, while 
promiscuous speeches were being made, a 
lady arose in the audience and ventured to 
say that the ballot for Woman would be the 
most speedy and effectual means of crushing 
the liquor traffic. That was too much for the 
praying band, too great and ponderous and 
outrageous a thing to tolerate, and the lady 
president called the speaker to order. But 
the speaker claimed that she was not out of 
order. When nothing else could be done, a 
song of Zion was struck up and sung with 
great gusto, and the speaker’s voice was 
drowned, the speaker ‘‘wrapped in a wet 
blanket,”’ to use a figure. The “‘ unsanc- 
tified,’ strong-mindedness of Woman Suf- 
frage was dead and buried! The Press of In- 
dianapolis rather gloated over the mob spirit 
of the crusaders, and spoke of the unknown 
lady’s speaking, as ‘‘brawling.” 

I heard that the ‘‘crusaders”’ at Indianapo- 
lis said in the start, that they would not have 
any Woman Suffragists in their work. My 
informant could not vouch for the correctness 
of the statement, for it was said rather clan- 
destinely, but it sounds so much like what I 
have heard elsewhere, and as ‘“‘actions speak 
louder than words,’’ I am strongly inclined to 
believe it. But what is the condition of 
things, now? I believe one-half, yes, two- 
thirds of the persons who made reports of 
work done in that Convention, were advo- 
cates of equal rights politically and every 
other way. The best reports were made by 
women who are known as Woman Suftragists, 
and women, too, who had a record to show 





the way to Suffrage, the fewer of them the | 


| that was worth something, long before the 
“crusade” broke out. 


Then there were the Hon. W. W. Carry, | 


Hon. William Baxter, author of the Baxter 
Bill, Prof. Ryland, T. Brown and other promi- 
nent men, who are, and have been for years, 


in the Temperance Convention. LT read in the 
last Journat that Mrs. Emma Maloy, of Elk- 
| hart, Indiana, is to speak on Woman Suffrage 
in Michigan, during the present month. Mrs. 
Maloy was warmly applauded whenever she 
arose to speak in the Temperance Convention. 
She also spoke to large crowds at the street 
meetings. She was generally conceded to be 
the best speaker attending the Convention, and 
received flattering encomiums from the Press 
which styled her ‘the woman eloquent.” She 
did not “skip over” the political aspect of 
things when she had a fair chance. 

Mrs. J. A. Husted, who made such a telling 
speech, though short, and sent the bomb shell 
with such a whizz, and withal is so elegant 
and dignified, is one of the Vice: Presidents of 
our State Woman Suffrage Association. She 
is a superior woman, full of energy and good- 
ness. She is making arrangements for a con- 
vention at Muncie, the county seat of Dela- 
ware County, which will be held on the 30th 
and 8\st of October. ‘The press of that place 
is friendly to our cause, and some of the min- 
isters, if not allof them, are with us. The 
Convention will probably be held in the Metho- 
dist Church. Mrs, Margaret W. Campbell, of 
Chicago, is expected as one of the speakers. 
There will also be meetings held at different 
points, including Newcastle, in Henry Coun- 
ty, and Dublin, in Wayne. Mrs. Campbell is 
expected to be present at each of these places. 
There is a good prospect at each place for a 
profitable time, and also for the Semi-Annual 
Convention, which will probably be held in 
December, at Indianapolis. We will endeavor 
to have reports of each Convention sent to the 
JOURNAL. 

The question occurs, when looking over 
the work before us, What are the political, 
moral and religious bearings and principles 
involved ? Can those who are only the ‘‘pray- 
ing sisters” afford to drop from their ranks, 
and lose the influence of the Woman Suffra- 








gists? If there was a Sampson strong enough 
to pull down the pillars, on whose heads 
would the ruins fail? And what would be- 


come of the pieces ? 
Heven V. Austin. 


Richmond, Ind. 
SOJOURNER TRUTH IN RICHMOND. 

The many friends of this remarkable wo- 
man ,will be glad to learn that she ‘‘still lives,’’ 
preaches the’ truth, and sojourns among 
friends. « nx, 

1 was glad to find her suth an earnest Wo- 
man Suffragist; she told me that the ladies 
in Washington city, last winter, offered her 
twenty dollars to speak at their Temperance 
meetings, provided she would not say any- 
thing about Woman Suffrage. She said, 
“IT told them, No! I. would not sell myself; I 
wanted money bad enough, but there wasn’t 
money enough in the world to buy my tongue! 
I would not dare to do such a thing; I would 
be afraid the Lord would strike me dead. I 
tell you, dear child, if this country is ever 
saved, it is the women must save it!” 

I told her how a lady had been called to or- 
der and finally sung down at a Temperance 
meeting last winter, at Indianapolis. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
she said, “sing Sojourner Truth down! I'd 
like to see any of them try that. I'd like to 
see anybody dare to try to stop me!”’ 

When I informed her of the approaching 
Convention in Detroit, it delighted her very 
soul. ‘‘Dear, when you go up there and see all 
the great women and great men, to, oh! I tell 
you, honey, it will do you good, I tell you it 
will. I knowa great many of them, and I 
want you to tell them that Sojourner is still 
the same; testifying to the people, and trying 
to do some good, and I pray for the success of 
the cause, and want you all to be true women, 
and not only love Jesus, but be like him—be 
like him, do good!” H. V. A. 

Richmond, Ind. 


‘*Miss DesuMook,a young and accomplished 
Hindoo girl,” says the /ndian News, ‘‘the daugh- 
ter of the Judge of the Local Small Cause 
Court,Mr.Gopalrow Hurry Deshmook, preach- 
ed a sermon, if we may so call it, before a 
congregation composed of Hindoo ladies, 
about forty in number, on Saturday, the 8th 
inst. The congregation met in the Hindoo 


advocates of Woman Suffrage, leading spirits 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mapam Risvort is = in South America. 


Mus. Anna Goutp Woonson, on behalf of 
| the Ladies’ Dress Reform Association, is edit- 
| ing a book on Dress Reform. 


Miss Annin Wuttney, recently from Ku 
rope, has been engaged as soprano singer @ 
the Church of the Unity, Boston. 

Miss Lavra Reppine, ‘Howard Glyndon’’ 
of the New York Mai/, was born a deaf mute, 
but can now articulate quite distinctly and not 
unpleasantly, 

Mrs. Sr. Jonny recently delivered an ad/ 
dress at the First Baptist Church, Boston, on 
“Mental Diseases, or the Use and Abuse of 
Insane Asylums.” 


Miss Buancue Tucker, formerly of Chica- 
go, and Mrs, Clara Spencer of New York, are 
two American women who have recently met 
with great praise as singers in Paris. 

Miss Know ron, the artist, will open her 
studio Nov. 2d for pupils in painting. She 
has been thoroughly trained by William 
Hunt, and is every way fitted for her work. 

Miss Enizanetu Peanopy is open to an 
application for a class in history and its mor- 
al significance, either in Cambridge or Bos- 
son. Here is an opportunity not to be neg- 
lected. 





Miss ANNA Starnirp, pupil at Florence of 
Ronzi and Vanuccini for the voice, of Profes- 
sor Calvi for Italian language, and of Saracco 
for dramatic effect, and late of the Kellogg 
opera troupe, is to take up teaching in Boston. 
Mrs. Kinesiry, wife of Canon Kingsley, 
was considered in her prime one of the most 
beautiful women in England. She was a Miss 
Greville, the daughter of the Duke of Leeds, 
and married Mr. Kingsley when he was a sim- 
ple curate. 


Miss Anna Oniver has joined the theologi- 
cal classin the Boston University. She is 
the first woman admitted to the school,a gradu- 
ate of a New York college, and formerly a pu- 
pil at Oberlin. And she has preached with 
acceptance already. 


Macoix Mitcuecy’s receipts for a three- 
weeks’ engagement at the Boston Theater 





amounted to over $27,000, more than double 
the amount received at any other place of 
amusement in that city. Her three matinees 
realized nearly 36000. 


Mrs. Scotrr Sippons, it is reported, met, 
not long ago, with a mishap in Portsmouth, 
England. She was thrown from her horse, 
and injured her spine, and brandy and caus- 
tic were prescribed; but the maid removed 
the brandy in the glass on clearing the table, 
and the caustic was taken by mistake. 


Rose Eversoue, a musical prodigy, is one 
of the new sensations in Dayton, Ohio. Be 
fore she was a year old she showed that she 
had musical talent of no mean order, and, 
though only five years old, can now play any- 
thing she has heard, and improvises with « 
skill that is little less than marvelous. 


Mrs. Partineton writes to the Arcadian to 
know whether Dr. Holland has not been guil- 
ty of some very bad grammar in naming his 
new poem ‘‘The Mistress of the Mans,’’ she 
thinks the last word ought to be “‘men.”’ The 
same estimable lady wants to know if it is all 
about ‘*The Sphinx.” 


Mrs. Witkiz, Mrs. McDonarp, Miss 
Moore and Mrs. Cameron, of Asby Bay, 
near Halifax, have received five pounds ster- 
ling from the Imperial government for heroic 
conduct in saving the lives of the captain, 
second mate and four seamen of the bark 
Charlotte Harrison, of Cardiff, abandoned in 
June last. 


Mrs. Mary A. Syminoton, the lady from 
Scotland who brought a suit before the Su-. 
preme Judicial Court at Worcester, for the 
recovery of five children whom her divorced 
husband had clandestinely removed to this 
country, received a decision in her favor on 
Friday, and the children have been placed in 
her charge. They had been awarded to her 
by the Scotch courts. 


Miss Grace Anna Lewis, member of the 
Philadelphia Academy of National Sciences, 
and highly endorsed by the foremost scientific 
naturalists in America,—such as Prof. Baird 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and Profs. Lei- 
dy and Cope of Philadelphia, —offers her ser- 
vices as lecturer on Natural History and es- 





temple, which is used by Prathna Somaj of 
Ahmedabad for their prayers. The subject of 
the discourse was ‘We Worship only One 
God.’” 

Mrs. Herry Porter, widow of the late 
Rey. Dr. Noah Porter, of Farmington, and 
mother of President Porter, of Yale College, 
died in Farmington, Conn., recently, aged 


eighty-eight years. 


} 


pecially Ornithology. Her lectures are illus- 
trated by charts and diagrams prepared with 
great thoroughness by herself. Readers of 
the ‘American Naturalist” are well acquaint- 
ed with the name of Miss Lewis; and there is 
probably no woman in America so well quali- 
fied to give courses of lectures on Natural 
History to schools and colleges. Her address 
is Grace Anna Lewis, Media, Pa. 
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“A HOME OF OUR OWN. 


TURNER. 





| house arranged to be kept with the smallest 
| amount of hired service, a menage necessitat- 
| s 

ing what were known to the novelist as De- 





BY MKF. ELIZA *® 


ant voted Retainers, but to the feudal mistress as 


Perhaps every man, I think every woman, | 


I am quite eure every happily marrie d couple, aswarm @ stupid, drunken half-manageable, 


whose 
the old- 
time housewife’s lot a weariness indeed. 

The fact that Gothic 
in the form of cast 
best effects the elements of size and 


, tic v ever noisy. ever hungry creatures, 
no matter how and undomestic their , + 


present life. cherish somewhere down tn their 
homestead. I do 


puteiic 
' brawling disorders must have made 


5 


hearte an ideal of a future ! 
tecture, whethe 
not mean a castle in Spain, but the possible | architectu 1 r 


demands 
house which, when a few possible things turn i 


or cathedral, 
for its 


up, they mean to live in, and to the thought : , 
: maséiveness, constitutes an objection, in many | 


of which they cling even more and more fond , 
] tl offs Ifilling veare go by On the | cases, to its use in domesti« life. Once these 
vy af ma unlu ning ye e BY UY) 


days when the surface glitter and rattle of life elements had a meaning, and were therefore 


and the omnipresent stare of people's eye beautiful; now they have none, and are there- 
( ” mit 4 os 4 . 

“ j , » +} ize sy are 
become unendurable, we comfort ourselves | fore ugly. And yet, without size they are 
more or less ridiculous. I remember seeing, 


fancy, a higher hedge 


In the days when 


with building, in 
around that 
millinery openings and the emanations of 


fresh-stirred city dirt-heaps remind us that 


homastend years ago—on the Hudson, I think—a castle, 

meres ° . ‘ ’ 

which by *‘making believe,” a good deal, you 
3 

could almost persuade yourself was the real 


somewhere it is spring, we find relief in con- | thing. You must half shut your eyes, and 
sidering whether we would better sod the | play that the trees were very large, and the | 
lawn or sow it with grass-seed, when we get 
When the friend of 


we negotiate 


rocks were precipices, and then you could al- 


that home of our own most imagine that you expected to see a party 


our youth comes to see us, and 
with the hotel clerk, for an extra seat at the 
table, or ponder in which theater to spend our 


| of De Bracy’s Free Companions stream out 
from under its portals, with banners waving, 
| 


conflict with somebody across the road, When | 


} 
| 
| 
j 


and trumpets blaring, and horses neighing for 


unconscious under 


| 


evening, we teke a half . : 
next Isaw that castle, alas! the dream was o’er. 


A heartless 
person, had put up a large, plain, square, brick 


current of solace in furnishing the spare 
chamber and building an extravagant fire on 
the hearth of that home of ourown, When 


the boarding-house piano is especially out of 


business man, some mere useful 


»| factory close by, and four times the size of the 


castle which, henceforth, no make-believe 


tune, when the boarding-house fare is more ; 
than usually stale, flat, and unprofitable, when could call anything but a toy. : 

@ certain person cuts us on the street, yea, | Let us, then, preserve the medieval styles of | 
when the curbstone at the crossing was higher archite ware mn psi puacqems, as we preserve 
we have stubbed our | the medieval habits in our poems and tales, 
wy, | and apply to our own lives only such features | 
The | 


ideal house of the robin isa nest, and nothing 


than we thought and 


toe, we think to ourselves in dudgeon, 


of each 2s suit our own peculiar needs. 


won't be so when we have a home of our 


own.” 


May not Ihave my ideal as wellas another? | elec would vecome he rs th it of the Indian a 
I have, and I desire, dear reader, to compare | W'8 Wat, and nothing so picturesque; that of 
’ ’ . | . . 
Supposing the house to be the the war-like baron a castle, and nothing else 
: i 


it with yours. 
body wherein dwells that spirit which we call | 


| 


| an architecture graceful and airy as that of 


so fitting; that of the dweller in sunny lands 


the home, I shall take my notion of a home 


which Milton speaks, which ‘rose like an ex- | 


and fit my house thereto, ee : : 
that of the civilized American of | 
4 


' . ** 
First—It should be economical. halation ; 
The ideal of a 


value, should be one that is accessible to that 


homestead. to be of much | the nineteenth century, a style neither Roman, | 


nor Grecian, nor Moorish, nor even English, | 
portion of the community which it is most | but American, retaining such features only of | 


| 


| older styles as suit the modern need, and add- 
i 





important to suit—which portion I take to be, | * : : 
not the too poor, who cannot well be suited, | ing thereto without scruple whatever previous- 
nor the too rich, who can generally manage | ly unheard-of feature may be demanded by | 
to get, in one or another wasteful way, more | #" American climate, soil, and social customs. 





than they have earned the right to. but those And, as this has been the history of all other 
who do the world’s work and wield the world’s | Worthy orders of architecture, and as beauty | 
forces, and need and must have the best of its | 0f differing styles has been the result, I know | 
advantage | not why we should fear to trust the same prin- | 
> P 1 oj »j rita “j > s¢ » res ; } 
Economy, if we may trust our dictionary, ciple in our case to bring the same result | 
Third—It should be healthful. 
To this end a true economy demands that | 


is that of our resources which 
expends to advantage without incurring waste. | 
To violate this principle is to violate true taste ; | we expend a large proportion of our building | 
for expenditure without advantage, or for the | Money, in securing a full supply of the very | 
| best quality of sunshine, water, air, and fire. 


Inanagement 


mere appearance of advantage, is vulgarity. 

I speak on this point from the mournful | Let the building be so placed, if possible, that 
pre-eminence of experience—we have builded | the sun shall enter every room at some time 
a house. of the day. This is now so well understood | 
The tirst of our many mistakes was a vio- | that it needs no special insistance. Let the | 


lation of true economy, and therefore of true ventilation be, as far as possible, automatic, 
so thatit cannot be neglected or interfered | 


art, in making our dwelling too large. There i — 

is scarcely a room in it, which might not have | with by unthinking persons. And let care be 
taken that no ill-drained sink shall harbor an 

| evilspirit to arise in vapor from its pipe like | 





been somewhat smaller, and still retained its 
pleasantness and convenience. It is true there 
have been a few times when this extra space | the Genii from his jar, and slay an unwary 
household, | 
Only second in importance to what we eat | 
is the kind of air we breathe; and this for, at | 
least, seven months in the year, is largely af- 


was both a pleasure and a convenience; but 
a home is supposed to be planned for ordina- 
ry, and not extraordinary occasions; or, as 
Dr. Fuller expresses it, *‘Better too small for 
a day than too large for a year.”’ fected by the contrivances adopted to keep us | 

Our next mistake was in the same direction | warm. | 
—ceilings too high. If a ceiling is sufficient- There is your open fireplace, good for ven- 
ly raised to prevent the heated air from falling | tilation, unexceptionable in poetry, precious | 
in old folk’s memories, as they sit in a furnace- 
warmed room, and call up pictures of the cir- 





back upon our heads with a sense of oppres- | 

sion it is obviously high enough. Every foot | 

above this is an addition to the cost of build- | cle round a blazing hearth some fifty years | 
| ago; beautiful and inspiring it certainly is, 
| and much to be prized as a luxurious addition 
to other heating arrangements ;, holding about 


ing, and the after cost of heating, without a 
corresponding advantage. 

“But,’’ your architect will argue, ‘‘that has 
nothing todo with it; you must make the | 
hight of your room ina certain proportion | hold to meat; but as a chief reliance, the | 
to the length and breadth of your room, or | hearth is unsatisfactory. If, like a beefsteak, 
the thing will look wrong.” we could broil first one side, then the other, 

I know but little of architectural rules. but | and then be done, it were well with us; but 
I know that as there is one standard of pro- | as soon as we turn our broiled side away from 
portion for a Grecian temple, with its vastness the heat, cold draughts seize upon it, and 
and dimness—a standard growing out of its | Straightway that side becomes mure raw than 


the same relation to such as flowers at dinner 





uses—so there ought to be an utterly different | before. 
standard of proportion for an American dwell- | Coal stoves in the separate rooms are called | 
ing, which, to be sure, should grow directly | ¢conomical; but attendant on these come in- 
out of its uses. If I had some reason for as | cessant coal-heaving, burnt air, dust and 
quiring one room in a house to be more than | ashes, vexation of spirit; also liability to di- | 
ordinarily long and broad, 1 should not feel | Yorce, for what man or woman was ever) 
called upon to make it high in proportion, un- | known to yield supremacy to another in the 
less Ineeded the hight. It would be an ex- | att of keeping up a fire ? | 
penditure of means in excess of the end, and | Next in order comes the ordinary hot-air, or 
therefore must be wrong. | as it is often called, gas furnace. The name | 
Secondly—It should be American. | is a good one, if applied to its habit of emit- | 
Its architecture should fit 
own place and time. In the good old days 
when every man’s house was his castle, it was ’ 
so because every man who owned a house was | but with the best of them flowers will shrivel | 
forced to make it a castle for self protection and silver articles tarnish, and human lungs 
against his next-door enemy, for seldom in | accustomed to it grow dangerously sensitive 
those days were there any next door neighbors. | to outside air. Steam-heating, although a! 
And a very grand, imposing, picturesque, in- | great improvement on the burnt-air method, 
convenient, cheerless, unwholesome house it | involves some slight disadvantages; the coils 
must have been; with its halls like barracks, | of unsightly pipe in each room must be elabo- 
and chambers like cells, and windows like slits rately covered and also occupy space; and in 
in a jail. Instead of a pleasant hedge about | Tooms so heated we are apt to notice here and | 
it, noisome ditches; instead of an easy en- there a little saucer under the joints of the 
trance to welcome folks in, a gateway express- | Pipe, from which we may infer that it is diffi- 
ly contrived to keep folks out; instead of a | cult to keep these joints water-tight. 


the needs of cur | Ug about such an atmosphere as sinners are 
taught to dread in the hot hereafter. Here. 
also, there are degrees of sulphureousness 


| 





There 


| create corresponding supply. 
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is, however, an improvement on the steam- 
pipes, and it is one of which I can speak with 
the authority of experience. In it the air, 
brought fresh from out-of-doors and conducted 
in boxes over coils of steam-pipe in the cellar, 
rises thence thruugh the registers. It can 
never be burned, can never be dry, can never 
be mixed with suicidal gases; it is so bland in 
its warmth, that a room full of it at Christ- 


| mas is like a room full of May; and a proof 


of its purity is that garden plants thrive in it; 
ferns and lycopodiums will preserve their 
dewy softness, instead of rattling, as they do, 
in furnace heat; and even camellias will keep 
the promises they made in the green-house, 
and not, as is their wont, cast down their half- 
filled waxen buds in despair. 

Such « heating apparatus costs mere thana 
common furnace, but the increase in health- 


fulness is so far beyond the increase in ex- | 
pense, that if I were advising a party about | 


to make that home of their own, I should say, 


| do without your parlor mantel, if need be, 


leave your walls unpapered, your ceilings un- 
stuccoed, your windows uncurtained, yea, 
your floors uncarpeted, but put away money 
enough to get a furnace for steam-heated air. 

Fourth.—It must be easy to manage. 

The more we reduce the mere drudgery of 
housekeeping, the higher will be Woman's 
place in the home, because she will have time 
to labor as the true housewife, instead of the 
mere house slave; to use her forces in the 
service to which she is, or 
To arrive 


higher kind of 
ought to make herself, competent. 
as near to this as we can, is one of the points 
to study in building a house. Before the par- 
lor chandelier is thought of, the kitchen range 
should be discussed; every labor-saving de- 
vice should be examined; all the cook’s im- 
plements arranged to her hand; her fuel so 
placed that she need not lug it up from the 
cellar; water should flow freely in and out of 
her premises; her kitchen should be not only 
handy, but comfortable and cheerful, all 
which will enable the mistress to command a 
choice of help, or to do her own work with 
less toil when left alone. 

We begin with the kitchen, but of course 
the principle applies all through the house, 
and, taking still for our standard the maxi- 
mum amount of home enjoyment with the 
minimum amount of drudgery, we will go to 
the dining-room. Suppose that instead of 
costly china we resolve to use nothing bat 
plain white ware, which is pretty, light, inex- 
pensive, and easily matched when broken. 
Down drops one bundle of care from the 
housewife’s lot. Then suppose, instead of 
precious silver, we decide to use only plate, 
which is equally pretty, equally clean, which 
no thief G*res to steal, and which, if lost, 
would cause no great distress. Down drops 
another portion of care from her load. 

Next we shall make a raid on the dining- 


| room carpet, which is certainly one of the 


greatest inconsistencies in American house- 
keeping. If we could divest ourselves of tra- 
dition and association, we should certainly 
feel that the floor on which we tread, and es- 
pecially the floor over which we eat, is not 
the place whereon to spread a dainty, ex- 
pensive, and uncleansable fabric. 

‘But should we not study beauty as well as 
comfort ? Carpet furnishes a room, and is in 
itself so pretty!” 

Yes; but the first essential to beauty is its 
fitness to its object. We might carpet our 
front steps and pavement with the loveliest of 
Wilton’s, but the effect will not be pleasing; 
and ona floor the same unfitness exists ina 
ess degree. 

Carpets must be uncleanly, and therefore 
unwholesome. A teacher, speaking of the 
gymnastic exercises in a fashionable young la- 


| dies’ school, remarked to me that while they 





were in motion the air was filled with a fine | 
‘all rather own the marble Apollo if we could 


perceptible dust, which must have arisen chief- 
ly from their clothing and bodies. Of course 
much of this was such effete matter as ought, 
for the sake of health, to be speedily got rid 
of, and of course the ordinary daily movings 
to and fro in a room set afloat such particles, 
a large proportion of which are received by 
the carpet, and only partially removed by 
sweeping. 


No floor-vovering is perfect that cannot be | 
| tention. 


easily washed; it may be that the fitting ar- 
ticle does not exist; but if so, it is only because 
the need for it has not been generally realized. 
There is but one commodity in Christendom 
(the servant girls) for which demand does not 
There is a ma- 


terial made of cork which seems to approach | 


the idea. We are using oilcloth, which I con- 
fess is not the perfect substitute, but oh, what 


peace! The dogs may lie down in the hall, 


| and it only needs sweeping; the children may 


drop their bread at dinner, butter side down, 
and it only needs wiping. In fact, both this 
and the plated ware lead us to the sort of peace 
we are promised, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, nor thieves break through and 
steal. 

Next, suppose we carry our iconoclasm into 


the chambers, substituting for woolen floor | 


coverings, handsome oiled floors, and, as in 


Europe, laying strips of carpeting only where | 


they are really needed; suppose we discard 
the worse than useless bed-hangings, the val- 
ances, pillow-shams, !ambrequins, toilet-dra- 
peries; in fine, every yard of troublesome up- 


holsterer’s petticoating that serves no honest 
purpose. A late traveler in Japan says the 
first thing that struck him in the Japanese 
house was the airiness and roominess of the 
medium-sized apartments, resulting from the 
absence of cumbrous furniture. Each arti- 
cle, however exquisitely finished, was light; 
the lounges were of some elastic woven mate- 
rial; the floors were simply matted. They 
call our style of furnishing unclean. 

I admit that, in our climate, there are about 
three months in the year when carpets and 
drapery give a sense of comfort, but only the 
housekeeper knows at what an increase of 
eare. Again, I say, therefore, down with up- 
holstery! Down with horse-hair stuffing, ex- 
cept for grandmother’s arm-chair; down with 
all the corpulent things that stand about in 
parlors, and nobody sits onif they can help it; 
down with satin things that fray, and velvet 
things that must be covered with other things, 
and damask curtains that must be protected 
by other curtains, and exquisite door-mats 
that must be flanked by other mats; down 
with all the gorgeous unwashable flimsy lace 
and silk and gilt things that demand the whole 
attention of an immortal soul to keep them 
from dust and flies. 


Fifth—It should be beautiful. 


The money that we have saved by our re- 


trenchments we shall not hoard, for that would 
not be true economy; but straightway proceed 
to expend in other directions for outer beauty 
I think the 
taste for gorgeousness, being barbaric, must 


of form and inner decoration. 


tend rather to decrease than increase with the 
progress of civilization. The more our minds 
are awakened to the beauty of form and text- 
ure in natural objects, and the grandeur of 
natural effects, the less in proportion will be 
our interest in the clumsier forms and coarse 
textures of artificial objects and upholsterer’s 
effects, except so far as they succeed in imi- 
tating nature. The richest velvet carpet one 
step inside our door is poor and tawdry com- 
pared with the carpet of greensward just one 
elaborate achieve- 
would feel 


step outside. The most 


ment in worsted embroidery 
ashamed if set down ina patch of June clover. 
The costliest drapery of lace looped up on this 
side of our window-pane is raw indeed beside 
the hangings of an elegant spider on the other 
—festoonings every thread of which the morn- 
ing has strung with pearls. The most mag- 
nificent gilded, or even inlaid table, is com- 
monplace in the presence of a home-made, 
bark-covered jardiniere of ferns. 

The other day, after making a certain call, 
I remarked to a friend that I had been ina 
very beautiful house; on attempting to de- 
scribe it, however, the whole impression re- 
solved itself into a remembrance of flowers in 
a finely-shaped vase, of dried autumn leaves 


against a softly-tinted wall, and above all of | 
| 


an exquisite climbing fern, with which some 


artistic hand had adorned a picture frame. 1 


Not one ray of varnish or gilt or any furniture 
shop glory could I recall. Some furniture, 
however, we needs must have, and therein we 
should give much attention to forms and col- 
ors, and comparatively little to costliness of 
texture; better an ingrain carpet, rag carpet, 
no carpet, with harmony of color, than all the 
upholstery of Solomon’s temple without it. 
Especially should we study the tinting of our 
walls, with reference to pictures. Again, the 
floor must harmonize, not only with the walls, 
but with the wood work—in regard to which 
I believe it is now generally allowed that the 
grain of the commonest wood is more beauti- 
fulthan paint. But we need not linger in 
truisms; one point only I would suggest in 
this connection; whether it is not possible to 
go too far in our denunciations of cheap art, 
as found in plaster statuary and chromos? I 
mean, of course, plaster castes of good mar- 
bles, and copies of good pictures; we would 


afford it, but the plaster gives us nearly the 
form and spirit at a few dollars cost. And in 
pictures, take the popular chromo called ‘‘East- 
er Morning,” it is undeniably hard and raw 
when compared with the original, and yet 
enough remains of the artist’s feeling to make 
it a daily pleasure to its possessor. As to their 
decreasing in value for being possessed by 
others, that feeling is surely unworthy of at- 


Lastly—It must be homely. 

I know a room occupied by two little girls, 
which is, so to speak, a home within a home, 
so stored it is with their treasures and decora- 
ted with their own little funny ornaments. I 
know another home within a home, inhabited 
by two women, where almost every article 
has its pleasant association and special name; 
there is a tall, old-fashioned chest of drawers, 
and squeezed in beside it, a narrow book-case, 
which two are known as the mare and colt; 
there is a rocking chair always called the Ma- 
ria after the giver; there are a shovel and 


| tongs with big, smooth, round heads, which 


answer to the namesof W. Penn and wife; 
there are two warm wrappers in the wardrobe 
named Comfort and Faithful; there is in the 
work-basket alittle egg-shaped box, made to 
hold a spool and needle-book, made precious 
by the dents of two little teeth so many years 
ago. Altogether it seems as if the furniture 
in that home had received a personality from 
long companionship with its owners, which 


| things brought staring fine from any one shop 


——— 
| could not possess. If this be a little fanciful, 
it is surely true. But our own home should 
| not be like the one next door, or the one round 
the corner, even if these were better, but 
| should express the character of its especial 
| inmates. And I would choose for its living 
room the largest, sunniest room in the house; 
I would array it with the most beautiful things 
our means could afford; and there should be 
nothing in it too good to be used; and if the 
family comprised a man, wife and seven chi}- 
dren, every one of the nine should have a 
chance to let his or her own life speak in it; 
the piano should be there, and the work-bas 
ket, and the writing-desk; and somewhere 
should be a corner for Totty’s baby-house, 
and there should be a shelf in the book-case 
for juvenile reading, and there must be plenty, 
plenty of flowers. And that room should be 
the heart of that home, the place where the 
new magazines are, the place to find mother, 
| the place for the open fire, the place to make 
a circle for the family song or hymn before 
' bed-time, the place to long for when at board- 
ing-school, the place to keep a heart-picture 
of when away in foreign larids; the central 
jewel in the crown of social life, an econom- 
| ical, well-managed, beautiful American Home. 
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THE STREET CORNER. 

Those who have spent their lives amid the 
fair scenes of Nature, who, from their early 
youth, have dwelt in close communion with 
its types of undefiled beauty, and have receiv- 


ed their lofty and poetic inspiration, find in , 


the city street, only what is common-place 
and unintere sting. Itis to them, as cold and 
Pp 
pave it. 
ramic view, 
monotony. Ah, they do not know of the great 
inner life of the passing crowd, the life that 
pulsates with deepest passion. They can not 


see the tidal wave, whose spray is happiness, | 


and whose dregs are sin and misery, that 
eurges and beats around the street corner. 
They can not hear the cries, that daily and 
hourly ascend to heaven, cries over which the 
angels weep. There is more to claim our sym- 
pathy and love, in the smallest piece of human- 
ity, than in the whole realm of Nature, and 
this it is which makes the street corner in its 
associations so interesting. 

The corner is arepresentative of the street 
if. for in the places where wealth rears its 
palaces, it is the corner that oftenest repre- 
sents the focus of riches and fashion, and in 
the crowded quarters of the humble, where 
poverty breathes the air which itself poisons, 
itis on the corner that the worst forms of sin 
and misery gather, as do the scum and de- 
bris of the water eddie float to the center. 

If there be sermons in stones, a little pene- 
tration will discover some of the deepest liv- 
ing truths of life, illustrated on the cold pave- 
ment of the street corner. Its stones, covered 
with invisible foot-prints are like the paper 
written upon with sensitive ink. If an angels’ 
hand should touch them, there would be dis- 
closed, hieroglyphs, which it were more impor- 
tant to decipher than those of the famous Ro- 
setta and Moabite stones, for their translation 
would embrace strange histories of every phase 
of human feeling. The deepest impressions 
are those worn by the habitues of the street, 
those who have spent the most of their lives 
on the curb and flag-stones, to whom it is a 
home. ‘To the cold, casual gaze they are but 
the great multitudinous array of small ware 
venders, and organ grinders, and beggars, and 
crossing sweepers. Yet in reality, they are 
God’s poor, the class among whom he cast 
his earthly lot. The presence among them of 
the King of Heaven has exalted their station 
above that of the kings of the earth, but like 
him, they are ‘‘despised and rejected of men.”’ 

And the children—that host of little waifs, 
who frequent our many street corners! In the 
eyes of the heartless world, they are but a 
swarm of insects that cumber the ground. In 
truth they are nearly akin to the angels, but 
in the hard struggle for existence, the child 
spirit is crushed out, and their bright innocence 
dulled, by exposure to the worst influences of 
crime. Their tender young lives, that should 
be so carefully nurtured, that should be all 
play and sunshine, are instead, all care and 
toil and sorrow. 

Man, selfish man, is accountable for much 
of this. It is a foul blot upon the escutcheon 
of humanity. Truly *‘the child’s sob curseth 
deeper in the silence, than the strong man in 
his wrath.’ And this disregarded and neg- 
jected horde, are they whose poor, tired, na- 
ked feet were washed by the Saviour, when 
he knelt in the supper-room and washed his 
disciples feet. And the little ones, are they 
of whom he said, ‘tof such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’’ Would that the higher classes, 
obliged to stand aside in deference to the poor 
tradesman’s right of way, were willing to do 
the same in a moral sense, and to give at the 
expense of their own ease, for the good of 
these poor outcasts of the street. To annoint 
the eyes of the blind, to raise ti dead in sin, 
to take the little ones in their arms and bless 
them. 

Now, leaving this pitiable crowd, with their 
hungry eyes, and their weary looks, and their 
figures bowed by suffering, to wander daily 
about the streets uncared for by man but 
guarded by Him who marketh even the spar- 
row’s fall, let us turn our attention to those 
who in passing linger awhile on the corner, 
and we will see still deeper into the silent rec- 
ord of the stones. 

First—the sound of pattering little feet, 
hastening from school, and two bright children 
stop on the corner to make the daily arrange- 
ment of, ‘‘come go home with me.’’ It is the 
embryo friendship, which in after years be- 
comes so precious, and makes that daily stop- 
ping place so well and kindly remembered. 

Next—there is ‘‘Young Love’s Dream,”’ the 
romance of school days, in the tacitly agreed 
meeting, and the innocent flirtation, not ‘‘un- 
der the rose,’? but under the corner lamp-post. 
Silly, perhaps, but often the overture to an 
eternity of love’s music. In contrast with 
this, the old sad drama is re-acted, of ‘‘one 
more unfortunate,” who having braved all for 
clandestine meetings comes at last to the ap- 
pointed corner, to find herself deserted by all 
that is left her on earth, by the one for whom 
she has sacrificed all else, and in her deepest 
despair, she casts her ruined young life away. 

Next comes the heavy footfall of a man, re- 
turning from a mighty struggle with the de- 
mon of bankruptey, in which he has been 
crushed. He stands at the corner looking 
down the street at his beautiful home, wonder- 


itse 


assionless and unmeaning, as the stones that | 
Its shifting scenes are but a pano- | 
which wearies the eye with its | 


ing of the heavy blow he is soon to lay upon 
| them, and striving by a great effort and earn- 
| est prayer to gain strength for his hard duty. 
And in that moment the Holy Comforter 
enters into his heart, and gives him the 


strength he needs, and so this corner is hal- 
lowed by the Divine Presence. 

| It is not the noise and bustle, the hurry and 
| confusion, the glitter and show, that give char- 
acter to the street corner, but the undertide of 
| silence, the calm of naked truth, the heart- 
secrets which it holds. 
| deur that can never attach to even the noblest 
Works of Nature. The plains and mountains 
| are sealed with the emerald sight of beauty, 


but it is a beauty of which even the recollec- 
| tion dies. Only where human intelligence has 


| labored, and loved, and suffered, is the spot | 


|} made sacred with eternal memories. The 





foot-print of man, is the noblest stamp with 
which the Creator of all things has marked 
his own. 

And thus were the paving-stones of the 
street corner set up as monuments, they 
would be of greater value than the most re- 


nouned pillars of fame, for the history of the | 


latter is but local, while that of the street 
tablets records the grand problem of human 
nature, the same in all Ages, and as old as the 
world itself. PHILEMON. 
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DECENCY IN DEBATE. 


The following admirable letter appeared in 
the Detroit Tribune. 
readers. Ought not a Woman who is able to 
write such a statement to be allowed to vote ? 


For the first time in the history of our State 
Government, our law-makers have had the 
sublime courage to trust the freedom-loving 
people of Michigan with the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

Without doubt the question is ripe for de- 
bate while the opponents of the ‘‘Amendment” 
must concede there is a predisposition among 
the people to give the subject respectful con- 
sideration, and those who believe in the phil- 
osophy of Lecky must consider this a fortu- 
nate bearing in favor of success. Asa native 
of Michigan, I may be permitted to predict 
with considerable pride that the question of 
Woman Suffrage wil! be tho-‘oughly debated 
by the people, before the day appointed for 
their decision. We may safely say the fall 
campaign is now open, and so far as the plain 
people can discover, the main issues before 
them are the new Constitution and the Amend- 
ment giving the ballot to women in Michigan. 
To be sure they might remember that a num- 
ber of great men honestly believe that they 
hold the divine right to fill the great offices 
of the State; I believe the people are not 
ready to quarrel with that belief. The ‘Suf- 
frage women,”’ are women without doubt, but 
if they were men, they would receive from 
their opponents what an Englishman would 
call ‘‘fair play,” nor can they ‘afford to dis- 
regard opposition which is plainly partisan,” 
for if their opponents will not surrender up 
the blessed privilege they ask, they are left 
without means of redress. It would appear 
in consideration of the helplessness of ‘‘Suf- 
frage women,”’ the most important question 
with them is, are we to have a campaign of 
decency or not? Since the beginning of the 
“rain of smut’? from Brooklyn, the opponents 
of Woman Suffrage, being weak in argument, 
(as most people concede the arguments in fa- 
vor are unanswerable) inaugurated a besmear- 
ing mode of warfare that entitles them to some 
admiration for their ingenuity, if nothing 
more. How true appears the old adage, that 
‘‘Necessity is the mother of invention;’’ but 
another question might arise, Does a belief in 
“equalrights for all’? necessarily imply in- 
herent or total depravity of morals ? Luther 
once said after takinga quick onward step in 
reform: ‘Here I stand, I cannot otherwise.’’ 
Suffer me to recall those halcyon days of anti- 
slavery agitation, wherein we can find an ex- 
act parallel to the present mode of warfare 
adopted more especially by the press in this de- 
bate, when courteous clergymen and smooth- 
penned editors, assailed the reformers of their 
times in language and courtesy equally coarse. 

Curtis says: ‘‘Whenever a free and-intelli- 
gent people asks any question involving hu- 
man rights, or liberty, or development, it will 
| ask louder and louder until it is answered;”’ 
but the Detroit Post answers as the Nation an- 
swered: ‘But if you insist upon it, and upon 
treating our reticence as a sign of acquiescence 
|in the serious changes you propose in our 
| laws and manners, we certainly shall not be 
| restrained by considerations of decency, and 
| give you fair notice, we shall invade your 
| privacy in a manner you will not like.”” Com- 

mend me to these knight errants of the pen 
| for bringing down, through the lapse of ages, 
the spirit of true chivalry. Do these true 
knights ‘break their lance’? in defense of 
women? But we hear them say complacently 
that ‘‘custom has fixed the status of women.”’ 
So it has. In those ‘good old days” of bar- 
barism there was no higher law than custom; 
nor need we wonder that men accustomed to 
reading the ‘‘classic history’? of the ancient 
barbarians for their daily stuffing of ethics, 
law and morals, preparatory to their inspira- 
tional delivery of their abominable ‘‘leaders,”’ 
should fire this last shot from their heavy 
guns. But Suffragists will bear patiently with 
these ‘‘sham-battles” to the end, believing, as 
they do, that they will do good. If we would 
have success we must accept the conditions. 
Success is never complete without more or Jess 
martyrdom. Some simple people have be- 
lieved that all reformers are inspired. Bartol 
says, ‘‘The act or word that sets the world 
forward is always inspired—God-driven.” But 
let us hear what a courteous writer in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL says about politeness to Suf- 
frage women: ‘‘When women understand how 
thin a veneering is the supposed politeness of 
the world, and how much of the Cossack and 
the savage lies beneath the smooth outside they 
will understand how much there is to be done 
before Woman rises above the position of 
favorite toy.’ George William Curtis has 
spoken upon the same subject: “But if it be 
permitted to human beings to demand what is 
rational, even in a foolish way, there would 
seem to be nothing irrational in the claim that 
equal liberty and opportunity of development 
shall be secured to every member of society,” 





We commend it to our 











ing what its happy inmates are doing, think- | 


These give it a gran- | 


and adds, **Gulliver did not take up the Lilli- | 
putians on his hands and look at them with 
more contempt than the political class of this 
country take up these women and look askance 
at them with infinite disdain.” 

John Stuart Mill, in speaking of the longing 
of women of culture for greater liberty, says 
“All that has been done in the modern world 
to relax the chains on the minds of women has 
been a mistake. They never should have 
been allowed to receive a literary education 
Women who read, much more who write. are 
in the existing constitution of things, a con- 
tradiction and a disturbing element; and it is 
wrong to bring women up with any acquire- 
ments but those of an odalisque or of a do- 
mestic servant.” 

Francis Lieber, in his work on ‘Civil Lib- 
erty, or Self-Government,” undertakes to give 
a large number of the definitions given hither- 
|} to by great doctors of the law of the term 
| Civil Liberty, and in summing up says: ‘The 
Constitution of the United States has no defi- 
nition of liberty. Its framers thought no 
| more of defining it in that instrument than 
| people going to be married would stop to de- 
tine love.” 

Our University, our seminaries of learning, } 
our common schools, our cultivated family 
circle, demand this boon, We ask civil lib- 
erty; is that suflicient cause for denying Wo- 
| man the amenities of polite society ? Permit 
| one of them to give her definition of the boon 
we covet. The time, place and opportunity 
| of giving the fullest expression to the patri- 
| otic impulse that God has implanted within 
| the soul. 

In conclusion permit me to ask the voters of 
Michigan one question: Did you ever attempt 
to doa great and noble thing, either in the 
church or out of the church, where you did 
not receive encouragement and help from the 
women that surround you? I believe we 
shall hear such a response to that question in 
November as will put to shame the enemy and 
silence his tongue for all future time; so that 
“Suffrage women be not afraid,” and ‘“im- 
ported speakers,”’ though men or women, will 
receive the hospitality they are entitled to in 
a perfectly free and enlightened State. 

Juiia A, PENNIMAN. 


| 
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MATRIMONIAL MART IN ITALY. 


A paper of the late Lady Amberley in Mae- 
millan’s Magazine describes a visit she paid to 
a novel institution in Palermo. Picture a 
large, long room, the center portion of which 
is divided off from the sides and further end 
by an iron grating, which forms a cage, enter- 
ed only bya well-barred street door, through 
which visitors from the outer world are admit- 
ted. Here they sit on benches to converse 
with those on the outside of the iron grating. 
Friends of the sisters, or employees of the place 
and the foster parents are the usual visitors. 
Once a week, however, on Sunday mornings, 
from ten to twelve, this place is the scene of 
the most novel and ludicrous courtships. One 
of the objects of this motherly establishment 
is to find fit and proper husbandfor the girls 
under their charge, the one requisite being 


ARTISTS’ 





that the young man is bound to show himself 
in possession of sufficient means to maintain a | 
wife in comfort before he is allowed to aspire 
to the hand of one of these precious damsels. 
Having given in his credentials of fitness to 





the guardians, he receives a card which admits 
him next Sunday morning to an inspection of 
the candidates for matrimony. 

There, sitting on a bench, if his curiosity 
and ardor will allow him to remain sitting, he 
waits the arrival on the other side of the grat- 
ing of the lady superior, accompanied by a 
girl. She has been selected by the order of 
seniority and capacity for household work, 
from the hundred or more between seventeen 
and twenty-one, awaiting for a youth to deliv- 
er them from their prison. The two young 
people, both no doubt breathless with agita- 
tion at the importance of the ceremony, have 
to take one long, fixed look at each other. 
No word is spokcn, nosign made. These good 
sisters believe so fully in the language of the 
eye that to their minds any addition is futile, 
and might but serve to mystify the pure and 
perfect effect of love at first sight. The look 
over, the lady superior asks the man if he will 
accept the maiden as his bride. Should he 
| answer in the affirmative, the same question 
| is put to her, and if she bows her assent, the 
betrothal has taken place, and they part till 
the Sunday following. 

The young lover again makes his appear- 
ance before the tribunal of guardians, and 
| there the contract is signed, the day of mar- 
riage fixed, and he is granted leave to bring 
| the ring, earrings, a wedding dress and confet- 
| ti, and present them, through the grill of course, 
to his betrothed. Everything has to pass the 
scrutiny of the sisters, for fear of a letter or 
some tender word being slipped in with the 
gifts. During the few Sundays that intervene 
| between the first love scene and the marriage 
an hour’s conversation within hearing of the 
lady superior is allowed, but not a touch is 
exchanged. The empty talk, interspersed 
with giggling, consists of inquiries as to the 
wedding dress, the sort of con/viti most liked, 
and the occupation and place of abode of the 
suitor. Should the young man refuse the first 
damsel presented to him he is favored with 
the sight of three or more, but should he still 
The girl also 











appear difficile he is dismissed. 
| has power of refusal. 





done, and whether happiness and faithfulness 
‘we the result of this heathenish rite they 
never inquire. Visitors have wondered what 
inducement there can be to make the youths 
who have the world to choose from come here | 
Two hundred and fifty 
That sum is 


Nae murriage over, the task of the sisters is | 

| 
4 - “2s | 
in search of a wife. | 


francs is the great attraction. 
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given in dowry with each of these girls, and , 





CONSUMPTION CURED! 


for that sum, it seems, a Sicilian is willing to 


sell himself for life Those girls for whom 
the institution fails to find husbands are allow- 
ed at twenty-one to face temptations alone, 


and situations are found for them 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October Ist, and continues twenty weeks 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies 
For Circular address, Cc. BL PURVIS, M. D., 


No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D. C. 
37 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- | 


ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 


| Milton, Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 


oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tuba, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportunt- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P, O. 
l4— 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making. 
Decaicoma aia, 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &+ 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 


FURNACE. 


The question § of 
properly heating and 
ventilating houses i 
one of such vital ime- 
portance,in a sanita- 
ryas wellas an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
no one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will obe 
vinte the danger users 
of Cast Iron Fure- 
maces are subjected 
to in the centiaual 
leakage of poisonous 
gasand dust. 








The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Mass, 
30—15t 


ALL SEEKING 





EVANS’ 
&, \ 
“ertising Hand ®° 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CriRCULATION, RATES- 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon} 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON SrT., BOSTON. 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,.cor ner 
Sib Atreet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clintos+ 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare av 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abovt 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secs 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue. New Vork Clay 
ly Jan. 2 
JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VICTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


%.' KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 

These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that di partment. 


Wm. Bond & Son, 4Gxs7, 
14 CONGRESS STREET. 










Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Da, BE. D. Srean.— Dear Sir: It ts with pleasure I 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of sour medicine. In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Hleeding from ‘he Langs. In June, 
Ist2, | had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well remember the time I got my sivter to write to 
Dr. Svean for hie medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassureyou., After giving the mad- 
icine a fair trial it entirely eured me. From that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good, I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness, I 
know of no reason why | am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large namber that thought 
would die fourteen years ago 
JOUN G. HIGGINS, 
Avene, N. H., Dee, 8, 1873, 
Da. Srear:—l am very much better, My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite te 
good; have gained ten pounds | have been ver 
| punetual in taking the medicine. I think I shoal 
) have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours 
Respectfully, MKS. MIRA A. BAKER, 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874, 
Dr. SPeaAR.— Dear Sir: Last August you sent mee 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs, 

| In «ix weeks he appeared like a newman, He sald 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not apit 
any blood. ‘Two weeks ago he took cold, and aa 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, afd he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


Rast Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1873. 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
| given you skill to relieve the afflicted, Iam happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards pab ishing 
your name to the world, To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARKEN, 


Dk. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bay. 
erly Street, cured of consumption 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption, 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street, 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians, 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofchar“e, Office, 713 Wash= 
ington Street. Boston. 28 —24t 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents, Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN, 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The poopie of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks avd 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner, The writer of the following is one of the vie- 
tins, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great auf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure, The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my ap 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared, 
Feeling contident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, ( gave it to others aMicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humors in the blood. he de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, L removed trom Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS, 1 was at firat backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the publico— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am getting 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles of 
| Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when people were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown, 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 
diseases by purification and nourlshment. 

No person can take Root Bitters and remaiy long 
unwell, Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Serof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strergthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bloo 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease. 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate fema!es, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropay, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions. 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence, 


G. W. FRAZI ER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t. 
Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North Coliege Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 
THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 


and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 


lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 
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i any years business have never lost a dol- 
_ pay th interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
womptly. We get funds from the tlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
. J.B. WaTK INS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Woman's Sournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 17, 1874. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business departiwent of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Koston 

- 

Bubacribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'® 
JOUMNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
sulecriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of | 
the paper will be their receipt 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual sulmcription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 








have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman 6 JOURNAL for sale. 

To any one who will send us forty new sabscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
eox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price in $60. ui 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any 


one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.5 | 





HELP TO RENOMINATE THESE’ MEN. 


We cannot hope to secure Woman Suffrage | 
until we send to the Legislature men who can | 


be trusted. In the selection of candidates, 
where twoin the same party are proposed, 
Woman Suffragists should throw all their in- 
fluence in favor of known friends. A few 
resolute men in a convention may thus con- 
trol the nomination. By all means remember 
those who last year voted right. Work for 
them with all your might. We print the 
name of the faithful fourteen Senators: 

David Aiken, of Greenfield. 

Horace C. Bacon, of Lawrence. 

Nathaniel P. Banks, of Waltham. | 

Brooks T. Batcheller, of Lexington. 

Erastus P. Carpenter, of Foxborough. 

Jedediah Dwelly, of Manover. 

Charles Fitz, of Manchester. 

Francis B. Hayes, of Boston. 

Jonathan A. Lane, of Boston. 

Walter N. Mason, of Natick. 

Amasa Norcross, of Fitchburg. 

Zenas C. Wardwell, of Groveland. 

Henry 8. Washburn, of Boston. 

Tisdale S. White, of Plymouth. 

We, also, for the information of our friends, 

print the names of the Senators who were ab- 


sent or did not vote. 
Julius K. Bannister, of Boston. 
George B. Loring, of Salem. 
E. P. Reed, of Abington. 
Ezra Parmenter, of ‘Cambridge. 
Wm. F. Salmon, of Lowell. 
N. L. Johnson, of Dana. 
Charles P. Stickney, of Fall River. 





| an example: 
/ham two or three earnest women, quickened 


The Iowa Woyan Suffrage Society, at Dex Moines, | candidates for the Legislature, to see if they 


| seen that thisclub hashad a marked influence 
/on public opinion and we shall have already 
| at hand an organization that can be used with 


| not our girls to be trained so as to be able to 
| support themselves ? What isthe most sensi- 
| ble dreas? These and kindred topics of a 
| practical character bear directly upon life, 


| tellectual stimulus and lighten the toil and 
| drudgery of every day. 


| Woman Clubs. 
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by the Woman's JouRnat, startedaclub. At | 
first it did not number ten. They adopted a | 
Constitution, held meetings in which they 
read selected speeches and discussed various 
aspects of the Woman question. Soon the 
interest increased. The club enlarged, and 
last summer the members celebrated their an- | 


niversary in a grove where about two hundred | 
gathered. At the last annual town meeting | 
they secured the election of two women on | 
the School Committee and are now after the | 


will vote right on the question of Suffrage. 
Now the club numbers fifty and embraces 
many of the most prominent men and women 
of the village. When the question comes to 
a square vote at some future time, it will be 


effect. 

Besides this immediate benefit the frequent 
meetings and discussions will also have an im- 
portant influence in awakening a higher tone 
of intelligence and morals. Such questions | 
as How shall mothers educate their daughters ? 
What kind of work shall Woman do? Ought 


and besides, their discussion will prove an in- 


Then these local clubs should put them- 
| selves into communication with those in the 
| large cities, and by this affiliation, there 
would come a widespread knowledge and mu- 
tual interest in the reform. This is practica- 
ble in Massachusetts. The various local clubs 
could easily affiliate with the Women’s Club 
in Boston. Ina few years we could thus con- 
trol the Legislature, secure the nomination of 
women on the School Committee, establish 
a rate of wages for Woman more equal to 
what man cemmands, bring about a reform 
in dress and a higher moral and intellectual 
tone in social life. 

We therefore close as we began, by urging 
our friends in every town to organize local 
8. W. B. 


_—-_ ~~ worm! 





’ A LAUGHINGSTOCK. 


The Boston School Committee, in joint con- 
vention with the aldermen, again made them- 





Of these Messrs. Loring, Reed and Stick- 
ney, are earnest friends of Suffrage. Dr. 
Loring, as presiding officer, could not vote ex- 
cept in case of a tie. Mr. Reed had paired 
off with Mr. Johnson, an opponent of Suf- 
frage, and Mr. Stickney was unavoidably ab- 


sent. 5s. W. B. 
—_ - —_——-__ 


DEFEAT THE NOMINATION OF THESE 
MEN. 


Let the friends of Woman Suffrage in the 
coming conventions for nominating candidates 
for the Legislature, remember those members 
who last year voted against the Woman Suf- 
frage resolve. We ought to defeat these 
men. If even only one or twowere forced 
to stay at home, members would learn a 
wholesome lesson. When new candidates are 
proposed Woman Suffragists should be on the 
alert and secure the nomination of those who 

will vote right on this question. We print 
below the names of the nineteen Senators 
who voted against the Suffrage Resolve. 

Prentiss C. Baird, of Lee. 

Henry L. Bancroft, of Millbury. 

Andrew J. Bailey, of Charlestown. 

Francis Edson, of Hadley. 

Charles H. French, of Canton. 

Henry Fuller, of Westfield. 

Jeremiah Gatchell, of Blackstone. 

John A. Hawes, of Fairhaven. 

Thomas P. Hurlbut, of Sudbury. 

Thomas Ingalls, of Marblehead. 

Francis W. Jacobs, of Boston. 

E. H. Lathrop, of Springfield. 

Edward Learned, of Pittsfield. 

W. C. Lovering, of Taunton. 

Moody Merrill, of Boston. 

Francis A. Nye, of Falmouth. 

Thomas N. Stone, of Wellfleet. 

Hugh J. Toland, of Boston. 

George F. Verry, of Worcester. 

+8. W. R. 





ORGANIZE LOCAL CLUBS, 
We urge the friends of Woman Suffrage 


all over the country to form Woman Clubs. 
It is evident that we shall not win until after 


selves a laughingstock last Tuesday evening, 
by their frivolous attempt to elect members 


gle woman possessing such property as unre- | 


In one of the villages of Need- | sage of the Reform Bill, she writes that its | Trask, of Fitchburg, Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, of | 
| features tend to suggest the idea “that a sin- | Boston, Mr. and Mrs. 8. B. Spinning, of Rhode | nestly pleaded for action. 


Island, Mr. Eli Johnson and Mrs. Mary B. | 


Dr. Ordway took a similar view, and ear. 


Dr. Reynolds of Ward 9 said that the elec. 


strictedly as a man, subject to the same taxes | Johnson (President of the Brooklyn, N. Y., | tion of women on the School Committee was 


| ought, in equity to have, and might have | 


without harm or danger, a suffrage togive. I 
vote for guardians of the poor of this parish, 
by merely signing a paper; why might I not 
vote thus for members of Parliament?” 

Frances Power Cobbe with a keen, clear, 
strong intellect, has given us ‘Intuitive Mor- | 
als,”’ “Broken Lights,’ and other works of 
high merit; while Miss Martineau has written 
on political economy, and discussed the bear- 
ing of laws on the welfare of man. Other 
cases could easily be multiplied. Now in this 
country to-day, the most stupid negro, the | 
most besotted Irishman, or the most degraded 
American, because he is a man can vote, but 
such as Mary Somerville, Miss Aikin, Fran- 
cess Power Cobbe, and Miss Martineau cannot. 
And the reason is not lack of property or in- 
telligence, but only because they are women. 
8. W.B. 


TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 


A Mass State Convention of women was 
held in Worcester on Wednesday of last week, 
which was attended by representative temper- 
ance women from New England and New York. 
The women are really in earnest and have re- 
solved to do their level best towards a reform. 
It was proposed to shut out the men, but this 
was voted down and the doors thrown wide 
open. The Convention resolved that earnest 
prayer should be one of the means used for 
wiping out this great scourge. <A spirited dis- 
cussion took place on the question, ‘‘What can 
Christian women most wisely and successfully 
adopt to promote the principles anu habits of 
Temperance among the people, and sweep the 
curse of intemperance from the land?” and 
‘*How can Christian women best arouse tem- 
perance men to the importance of the respon- 
sibility and power of the vote ?” 

The following resolutions were discussed 
and adopted during the day: 


Resolved, That it is our duty and privilege 
as women to stand firm in our example of 
total abstinence, by abandoning the use of 
wines and all intoxicants from our tables, and 
from — department of domestic life. 

Resolved, That the great hope of the Tem- 

erance cause, so far as human instrumental- 
ity is involved, is the united, earnest and ju- 
dicious effort of men and women for the estab- 
lishment of a strong sentiment, in favor of 
total abstinence from all intoxicants. 

Resolved, That while we’ duly appreciate 
the great value of prohibition, monet suasion 
and the pledge, as methods of promoting the 
cause of Temperance, we must rely upon the 





in place of the women unjustly thrust out. 
One member, as reported in the Advertiser, had 
the effrontery to say that the women were 
elected by the windy politicians and the Radi- 
cal Club to carry out a political theory, and 
that these women were put on the Committee 
because of their ability as governesses and 
nursery maids, and not because of their knowl- 
edge to manage the vast interests of the 
schools. To those who know the attainments 
of a large number of the men on the School 
Committee, and compare their qualifications 
with the experience, skill and fitness of the 
women who were chosen, the comparison sim- 
ply excites a smile. It is too ridiculous for 
serious argument, but only awakens pity to- 
wards the member who made these assertions, 
either for his willful ignorance or stupid prej- 
udice. 4. W. B. 


———eS— 


BECAUSE YOU ARE A WOMAN. 


Mary Somerville, in her charming “‘Person- 
al Recollections,” gives us the portrait of a 
many-sided woman. The story of her life is 
the record of a struggle, especially in her 
younger days, for intellectual development 
amid obstacles which were put in her way, 
simply because of her sex. It was not until 
after the death of her first husband, that her 
path for improvement was free and open. 
Yet notwithstanding the difficulties which 
surrounded her, by the native force of her in- 
tellect, and the quenchless thirst for knowl- 
edge, she became the peer of the first scien- 
tists of the world. The literature of Engiand 
has many other examples of women who by 
the inborn strength of their minds rose to the 
first eminence. The correspondence of Dr. 
Channing and Miss Aikin, which has recently 
been issued, gives us also another illustration 
of the power of Woman’s intellect. Only 
the most stupid or the most prejudiced, can 
| fail to see in such cases their fitness to dis- 








along and vigorous fight. Besides, the en- | cuss the gravest themes in philosophy, the 
franchisement of women involves many other | most complex questions of social reform or 


questions which touch social life, education, 


politics, the deepest problems of science and 


labor and the relation of the sexes. The re- | religion, as well as to portray by the power of 
form is broad and deep. To carry forward | the imagination the various shades of human 
the work intelligently and efficiently it will | feeling and passion in the novel, or to rise to 
be necessary to use specific means to enlighten | the hights of poetic conception and expres- 


publie opinion and to act directly upon legis- | sion. 


Facts are stubborn things. In Miss 


lation. In every State before the question of | Aikin, for example, we find a woman who en- 
Woman Suffrage is decided the people will be | lists the attention of one of the greatest men 
called upon to vote. If, for example, there | Which the century has produced. Dr. Chan- 


had existed in the chief towns of Michigan | ning valued her letters for the information | 





Woman Clubs the friends would have had they gave him, and he wrote her with the un- 
the nucleus of local organization already at | disguised freedom of familiar intercourse. 


hand. The same necessity will arise in every 
State before the right is secured. Wherever, 
then, a few earnest friends of this reform are 
found, let them begin at once to organize 
clubs and soon these will be increased. As an 


illustration and encouragement we would give ; 


The correspondence is alike creditable to both. 
Miss Aikin, like Mary Somerville and other 
bright intellects, early saw the injustice to- 
wards women in the present state of society. 
“When a girl,’’ she says, ‘‘I used to battle 
about the rights of women.” After the pas- 


Gospel as the chief means, and the Holy Spirit 
as the acl agent, to secure such moral 
convictions 4s are necessary to give permanen- 
cy to whatever success may attend our labors 
by any and every method. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the refusal 
of Governor Talbot to lend his signature to a 
statute legalizing dram-shops was eminently a 
Christian act, and our prayer to God is that 
our beloved Commonwealth may never so for- 
get herself and her obligations to the world, 
as to put her approval to a traffic that destroys 
men and dishonors God. 

Whereas, Women of Massachusetts as 
daughters, sisters, wives'and mothers, have a 
deep and vital interest in the social, moral and 
religious condition of the Commonwealth; 
and whereas, we believe that the liquor traffic 
is the great barrier to all good, whether of this 
life or the life to come; and whereas, we rec- 
ognize in calling into activity a class who hith- 
erto have cheerfully contented themselves 
with secretly lamenting this evil, therefore 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to let 
the influences of our words and deeds and 
pages be cast on the side of prohibition; 
also, 

Resolved, That we appeal to all good citi- 
zens to aid us in every peceere’ and lawful 
measure in our efforts to banish this evil from 
our midst. 

Whereas, It is believed that the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks by so large a number of the 
apothecaries in the various towns and cities of 
our Commonwealth, especially on the Sabbath, 
is the prolific cause of a great amount of in- 
temperance, especially among our young men, 
therefore 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly 
recommend to the women of Massachusetts to 
labor in their respective localities with this 
class of persons, with the view of abolishing 
this great evil. 

Resolved, That we recommend the with- 
drawal of, our patronage, as far as possible, 
from those stores which persist in the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

The discussions crystalized into one or two 
distinct plans of action. The first step was 
taken for the organization of a State Mission- 
ary League, and on recommendation of a 
Committee a mass meeting to initiatesuch a 
movement was appointed to be held in Boston 
about the middle of November. A resolution 
that this league should not meddle with poli- 
tics was opposed by Mrs. Rev. George H. Vib- 
bert, who thought that if God led women into 
politics in their Temperance work, they should 
not bar the way beforehand by such a resolu- 
tion. The Convention, however, passed the 
resolution. Mrs. Livermore made one of her 
soul-stirring speeches at the evening session, 
and other well-known speakers added their 
earnest word in behalf of the good cause. 

Mrs. S. A. Gifford presided, and Mrs. Rev. 
C. D. Hills and Mrs. A. R. Earle were secre- 
taries. Among the more prominent persons 
present and taking part in the discussions 
were Mrs. William Merriam and Mrs. Dr. 
Veiling, of Springfield, Miss Oliver, of Boston, 
Mrs. Dickenson, of South Boston, Mrs. C. M. 
Barney, of Springfield, Mrs. Rev. George H. 


Women's Temperance Union), Mr. Francis 
Murphy, of Portland, Me., Mr. L. A. Leland | 
(President of the Marlborough Reform Club), | 
and others. The Convention, on the whole, | 
was @ success. 


—_—-—-_ 


HELP THE WOMEN IN INDIA. 


When Miss Carpenter was in this country, 


| she brought before several ladies and gentle- 


men a cause she had very warmly at heart, 
that of education in India. She had been her- 
self twice to India, had organized schoofs 
there, and was very urgent that some sympa- 
thy and co-operation should be sent from this 
country to those who were working to ele- 
vate and instruct the masses there. Under 
Miss Carpenter’s immediate influence an asso- 
ciation was formed called ‘*The American 
Association in aid of Female Secular Educa- 
tion in India.’’ It has not excited much inter- 
est, or accomplished much, but it sent outa 
box, last February, containing books, engrav- 
ings, stereoscopic views, six of Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromos contributed by him, patterns, 
and materials for ladies’ work, &c. An ac- 
knowledgement of the reception of the box 
comes from Baber Sasipada Banerjee, and 
some extracts from his letter may interest 
your readers. 
BaRAHANAGAR, Nortu of CatcurTta. 
“I beg most thankfully to acknowledge the 
receipt of the box. ‘The contents have given 
us very great pleasure, the bead toys are great- 
ly admired, as people in this *country cannot 
even believe that blind girls can produce such 
beautiful things. The crochet and embroid- 
ery works are great instructors to our ladies 
and therefore very valuable. The stereoscop- 
ic views, and valuable pictures show to our 
people a new life. I want words to express to 
your Committee how very thankful I am to 
them thus to send us sympathy and encour- 
agement in our work across seas and oceans. 
he elevation of the working class is the up- 
permost thought in my mind. I have started 
an illustrated paper, the /ndian Workman, for 
their improvement; it is selling for less than 
ahalf penny. This is anew movement in this 
country. 8000 copies are published every is- 
sue. So here isa great demand. I am doing all 
I can to keep it up, but it is very difficult and 
expensive, so much so, many wish I should 
give it up, but I see clearly that the paper is 
destined to give a new life in Hindu society, 
and as such it is and will ever remain my 
earnest endeavor to keep it in existence. Three 
numbers have come out. In the first we had the 
picture of Lord Northbrook our Governor Gen- 
eral, and the Barahanagar Jute Mills. The pic- 
tures did not come out successfully. We have 
nothing like a popular illustrated paper. Illus- 
trations are new things in this country and 
very costly. Some friends in London have 
kindly expressed a wish to send me ready- 
made engravings of English sceneries for our 
paper. American eer will also be ver. 
interesting to us. e will feel very muc 
obliged to you if you can arrange to have en- 
gravings worked out for us, of celebrated per- 
sons, buildings, sceneries, or anything which 
might interest our working people. I should 
also beg you to send us some biographies of 
working men who rose in life. I believe there 
are many such lives in America. I should 
very much wish to give a portrait of Wash- 
ington and Franklin with an account of their 
lives. Any paper, pamphlets, books, &c., 
bearing on the subject of the Working Men’s 
Movement will help us greatly. I hear al- 
most every fortnight from Miss Carpenter. 
SasiPpaDA BANERJEE. 
It is proposed this autumn to send another 
box to the women of India. Articles useful 
as patterns to teach them the skillful work of 
hand and to serve as educators, views, en- 
gravings, stereoscopic pictures, books and 
anything that will open to them a knowledge 
of the varied phases of our life will be accep- 
table. They can be sent to the Secretary of 
the American Association in aid of Secular 
Female Education in India, No. 34, Lambert 
Street, Boston Highlands. 
T. F. Busu, Secretary. 





THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


At the meeting of the School Committee, in 
joint convention with the aldermen, an attempt 
was made to fill the vacancies in the Commit- 
tee from Wards 6, 11, and 14. 

A ballot was taken upon the vacancy in 
Ward 6, and the vote was as follows as report- 
ed in the Advertiser : 





And there was no choice. 

A motion to postpone indefinitely was made 
by Alderman Cutter, but was defeated by a 
vote of twenty to sixty-four. It was then 
voted to lay the election in Ward 6 on the table 
and take up Ward 11. The ballot resulted as 
follows :— 


Tmeretia Crecke® so .cccecccs cccccce-coccce a4 
Bie Gi, WOIINNER e000 cece cocevecccecesececce 13 
Be W. TRRROOUE, 5000000 ccs ebi cece ccsccsee cs 4 
M. F. Dickinson, jr....... eernseeeedee eoree6 
WOMMORTET ccccscesccs ccccccoccescseccecess 7 


On a second ballot Miss Crocker had fifty- 
one, R. C. Waterston twenty-eight, scattering 
four, and there was no choice. 

Alderman Stebbins moved that the further 
consideration of the subject be postponed till 
the second Tuesday in December. Upon this 
quite a discussion arose. Mr. Baldwin thought 
the matter ought to be settled then. They 
_were a laughingstock all over the city, State 
and country, for their pusillanimous action, 
and the voice of Ward 11 ought to be heard 








Vibbert, of Somerville, Mrs. Rey. George 


and respected. 


not the work of the great mass of the voters, 
but of windy politicians and gentlemen of the 
Radical Club, to carry out a political theory. 
Women were to be put in these places because 
of their ability as governesses and nursery 


' maids, and not because of their knowledge to 


manage the vast interests of the schools. A 
postponement was desirable, as every day the 
sentiment was changing, and the sober second 
thought of the people would reject them. 
Our schools would never reach their highest 
position till, like Germany, they called to 
their service men like Humboldt, Agassiz and 
Arnold. 

Mr. Fitzgerald of Ward 7 combated the 
statements of the last speaker, saying that 
the gentleman himself and all of the rest were 
elected by these same ‘‘windy politicians,” 
and if the voters of Ward 6 were euch men as 
their member indicated, they were fools. The 
fact was, the women elected from those dis- 
puted wards were more intelligently sought 
out than any other members were. 

Mr. Williams of Ward 13 dissented from 
the motion’to postpone till December, as the 
people now were exercised on political mat- 
ters, and were looking carefully to see how 
those who represented them were voting, so 
that their position might be taken into account 
when selecting candidates for the School Com- 
mittee in December. The vote to postpone 
was lost by forty yeas to forty-six nays. 

Another ballot was then taken, when Miss 
Crocker had fifty-two, R. C. Waterston, had 
thirty-four, and frivolous votes were thrown 
for General Grant and Sam Simmons. 

It being evident that no choice could be ef- 
fected, the further cousideration of the subject 
was postponed till the second Tuesday in No- 
vember. 

The Convention then dissolved. 


—- DoS —-——_ — = 


DO RESPECTABLE WOMEN VOTE IN WYOM- 
ING? 


A SLANDER REFUTED. 


Epirors Woman’s JournaAL.—In your is 
sue of August 8th, I notice a communication 
from S. E. Adams, on the subject of ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage in Wyoming,” containing an 
extract from the Allegan, Mich., Journal, 
which read as follows: ‘In Wyoming we are 
credibly informed no respectable woman ven- 
tures near the polls, and scarcely any women 
but prostitutes ever exercise the Elective Fran- 
chise.””, When my husband, who is not in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage, saw the above ex- 
tract, he said that he could not allow such a 
slur on the women of Wyoming to pass with- 
out farther contradiction. In July of 1870, 
the summer before we were married, Mr. 
Brooks was stationed at Laramie City as pas- 
tor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of that 
place, and was present during the election held 
in September of the same year, the first elec- 
tion at which women were permitted to vote, 
and is acquainted with the facts in connection 
with the same. The first vote cast at that 
election was by an old lady over seventy 
years of age, with whom I afterwards became 
acquainted, and know her to be a lady es- 
teemed and respected in the community. The 
election was an important one, principally for 
the reason that the “‘roughs,” to whose exploits 
a check had been given by a jury composed 
of both men and women, were making great 
endeavors to regain the ascendency. On Fri- 
day, before election, it leaked out that they, 
trusting to the idea that the respectable wo 
men would not vote, had secured a number of 
the ignorant and disreputable, whom they 
were to hold in reserve until just before the 
polls were closed, hoping by that means to ac- 
complish this end. Upon becoming acquaint- 
ed with this fact, anumber of the ladies, mem- 
bers of the different churches who previously 
had intended not to vote, determined in self 
defense, to use the ballot, and induce others 
to do likewise. The result was a victory for 
the right. Andin refutation of the foul slan- 
der uttered by the Allegan Journal be it said, 
that with but few exceptions the ninety- 
seven women voters on that day, were the re 
spectable Christian women of Laramie. 

The same state of affairs existed in Chey- 
enne. The first person at the polls was 4? 
old lady who for over sixty years had been 4 
member of the M. E. Church. And upo? 
reading that article and thinking of the | 
dies of Laramie and Cheyenne with whom | 
am personally acquainted, and whose friend- 
ship I esteem, I cannot throw off the convic- 
tion that those individuals who in their opp® 
sition to Woman Suffrage are so ready to de- 
fame the characters of the women exercising 
the right of franchise, have characters of their 
own that will not bear very close inspection. 
I have visited the court room in both of the 
aforementioned places and have seen wome? 
filling the position of jurors with credit to 
themselves, and benefit to society, and I have 
yet to learn of the first indecent allusion, or 
ungentlemanly remark being made in their 
hearing in the court room. Hoping that this 
will assist in refuting the slanders uttere 
against my lady friends of Wyoming Tert 
tory, I remain, Mrs. E. C. Brooks. 





Eldorado, Butler Co., Kansas. 
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PUBLIC IOWA SPIRITED WOMEN. 


Polk County Woman Suffrage Association | 


convened in Good Templars’ Hall, Des Moines, 
Thursday, Oct. Ist, at two o'clock. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the President, and 
the Secretary's report read and adopted. 

Mrs. Work had chronicled the leading Suf- 
frage events of the month, in an interesting 
manner, reading extracts from religious and 
secular journals, which indicated clearly the 
rapid progress being made by truth against 
conservatism and prejudice. Miss DeWitt 
read an interesting essay in which she referred 
to the substantial victories gained for Woman 
Suffrage as the sunlight of the subject, and 
the statement of Colonel Abernethy that in 
Iowa alone sixteen thousand men are unable 
to read the ballots they deposit, as the shadow, 
she spoke earnestly of the vital moral issues 
involved, and expressed a wish that the Detroit 
Convention might be memorialized in regard 
to appointing national hour of prayer, at 
which time the women of the nation might 
offer united petition for guidance and direc- 
tion. After a few remarks by the President, 
endorsing Miss De Witt’s essay, Mrs. Hunter 
was requested to read a poem, entitled ‘John 
D. Chamberlain, He.” A letter was then read 
from Mrs. Lizzie B. Read, stating that the 

Northwestern Conference had recorded itself 
in favor of the political enfranchisement of 
women, as a needed moral reform. 

Mrs. Coggeshall read a letter from I. W. 
Morgan, Esq., relative to the State Reform 
School for girls, and containing the request 
that our women would interest themselves in 
this beneficent charity. 

Delegates were appointed to the National 
Convention of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association to be held at Detroit, Oct. 13th 
and 14th, the Chair appointing Mrs. M. C. 
Callanan, Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall and Mrs. E. 
H. Hunter. 

Mrs. Davis made some earnest remarks rel- 
ative to practical work, and a committee of 
three was appointed to arrange for a series of 
lectures throughout the country. 

Seven new members were received, three 
of whom were gentlemen. We are especially 
gratified to see our gentlemen supplementing 
their action as legislators and politicians with 
wise counsel and practical assistance in the 
association. 

We were glad to welcome Mrs. Joy of Adel, 
and Mrs. Marmon, of Mitchelville, who were 
in the city, on state business. 





ABBY H. SMITH’S SPEECH BEFORE THE 
BR. I. SUFFRAGE SOCIETY AT ITS AN- 
NUAL MEETING. 


We have been requested to prove the asser- 
tion we have often made, that we have no pro- 
tection from the laws of the land. This we 
are told is the greatest objection that men 
make to all we say, that we are surely wrong, 
for we are protected by them in every way. 
When we petitioned the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture last spring, we availed ourselves for the 
first time of the only right, the right of peti- 
tion, the State had ever granted us. We pray- 
ed to be put on an equality with the other cit- 
izens of the State. Instead of our petition 
being considered and discussed or acted on in 
any way, we were told we had leave to with- 
draw. That is, to withdraw all the claim we 
ever had for the protection of that body, 
though we are native born citizens of the State 
and all our ancestors before us, since its first 
settlement. We stated that we were wholly 
in the hands of the town to take our property 
from us whenever they chose, and as much 
as they chose without any appeal or redress 
from their doings, and the Legislature of the 
State have decided that we are. This brings 
the treatment we receive upon the men of our 
town where it belongs. We do not see how any 
warrant can be served again upon us headed 
by “The Authority of the State of Connecti- 
cut,” for the State has given up all authority 
over us, and as the United States’ laws are all 
founded on the principle that ‘all govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,” and as we are not per- 
mitted to vote we cannot see that the United 
States protect us more than any other govern- 
ment. It has occurred to us lately that what- 
ever influences may be exerted by our town 
officers, they would never have proceeded 
against us so rigidly, had it not been for the 
support given them by members of the North 
Congregational Church. Looking over their 
proceedings, we find that every man that has 
come out openly in this persecution, without 
exception, is a member of that church. The 
Congregational society of our place has ever 
considered itself of more importance than any 
other, probably the most wealthy and has the 
most church members. It professes, of course, 
to hold the Bible as strongly as we do, but we 
have never joined with it in its religion,though 
we have had more friends and associates 
among its members than in any other sect. 
We understand the collector is a member of 
that church, though in the east parish, and the 
lawyer who has done all the town’s business 

against us, writing, pleading, etc., is a promi- 
nent member of the church. The man who 
turned us out of the town house is another 
member. Also the one who opposed us the 
Most bitterly after we came out, is another. 
The surveyor who charged six dollars and fifty 
cents for measuring off eighty rods of our 


+ meadow landin a straight line is another. Our 
lawyer asked him why he needed two assist- 
| ants, (having a dollar and a half apiece), and 
| he said the law allowed them to him. Our 

greedy neighbor who bargained for $2000 
worth of our meadow land by paying seventy- 


| eight dollars thirty-five cents is another mem- | 
| ber. We could never do anything with him 


by reasoning about right and wrong, because 
he thought himself upheld by the church, 


has written long pieces against us in a Hart- 
ford paper is a trading clergyman of the same 
church, preaching whenever he can get a 
chance. Another member, aformer deacon, 
said when the case was decided in our favor, 
that, ‘‘We shall support our collector.” 
‘‘Against the law ?” he was asked, but he only 
repeated his assertion. Still another member, 
a neighbor, refused last fall to bring the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for us from the Post Office as 
he had done. The members of this church 
and congregation, many of them our professed 
friends, can stand by and see two women of 
our years, well-known to them all, without 
support from either church or State, about to 
be robbed of all they possess without one 
word of disapproval, for it is done by their 
own members. I say robbed, for the laws of 
all nations make it as much robbery to take a 
woman’s property from her by force, as to 
take a man’s property from him by force. 
None can see the least difference. It is church 
and State power. There is no power under 
heaven that has done such deeds of darkness 
without mercy, and without compunction, 
as religious power upheld by the State. Jef- 
ferson saw this and delivered the men of the 
country from it, but the women, as this case 
clearly shows, are yet under it. 

We are pleased to come for the first time in 
our lives to Rhode Island. It has never been 
ruled by a religious power. Its founder, Roger 
Williams,was more enlightened than the gov- 
ernors of the neighboring States at that time. 
de carried out his ideas of right, fearing 
neither church nor State, and by this means 
rendered himself and this State forever fa- 
mous. Assy H. Smiru. 


MICHIGAN ITEMS. 

The Dress Reform Association of the 
Grangers have had a meeting at Kalamazoo, 
and adopted resolutions against the extrava- 
gance and follies of the present day, selected 
officers and appointed a time to meet again. 





The following list of delegates were chosen 
to represent Battle Creek at the annual meet- 
ing held this week at Detroit: Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeremiah Brown, Mrs. Francis Titus, Mrs. 
John F. Hinman, Mrs. P. H. Emerson, Mrs. 
A. E. Bartlett, Miss Grace Packer, Mr. W. 
F. Neale, and Dr. Hawxhurst. 


Mrs. L. H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, proposes 
to take another class of young ladies to Eu- 
rope for the purposes of foreign travel, stud- 
ies in history, language, literature and art. 
The tour will occupy one year, or it may, be 
extended to eighteen months. Dr. J. A. B. 
Stone, who has traveled extensively in the 
Old World, will accompany the party. 


Mrs. Susan B. Anthony gave a lecture at 
Painwell, Thursday evening, Oct. 8th. The 
Republic in announcing this, adds: ‘Miss 
Anthony is said to be the most eloquent fe- 
male orator in the country, and is drawing 
crowded houses in every place she visits. Our 
people should consider it a rare treat to be 
offered an opportunity to hear her and we 
trust she will be greeted by a full house.” 


The Saginaw Daily Republican in commenting 
on the unfairness shown by the Detroit Post, 
in its efforts to mix up Woman Suffragists 
with Free-lovers, says; 


There are thousands of honest and virtuous 
people of this State who feel outraged and in- 
sulted at the mean way these things are con- 
stantly hurled at them by the Post and other 
papers that follow its lead, and that feel erti- 
tled to a different degree of respect, and they 
will make themselves heard soon if these 
tactics are continued. 


The Grand Rapids, in response to a sugges- 
tion that the ladies in each district should go 
to the polling places, the day before election, 
and decorate the rooms with flowers and ever- 
greens, that the men may see what attractive 
surroundings the ballot box will have when 
women come to vote, says: ‘Such a decora- 
tion of the polls would have a silent but tell- 
ing effect upon the votes of the men upon the 
question of admitting their wives, mothers 
and sisters to equal political privileges with 
themselves.” Try it, ladies. 


The Eagle, ina report of a meeting at Bel- 
mont, says: 

At the close, while a contribution was being 
taken, a vote was called, first of the men 
present, and then of the women, to test the 
spirit of the audience as to the question of 

oman Suffrage. If this vote can be consid- 
ered an index as to the action of Plainfield on 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
this fall, the Woman Suffragists have cause for 
congratulation, as the audience voted nearly 
solid for the te meee measure, there being but 
one voice in the negative, that of the Chairman 
(Farmer Reynolds) and the vote was qualified 
with the announcement that his wife should 
direct his ballot on the subject when he went 
to the polls. 


At a recent meeting of the Detroit Woman 
Suffrage Association, the following officers 
were chosen: President, Mrs. Richard Haw- 
ley. Vice-Presidents, Adam Elder, Mrs. J 
L. R.” Hosmer. 





Recording Secretary, Mrs. 





having considerable property. The man who 


|G. H. Penniman. Corresponding Secretary— | 
Treasurer, Geo. H. Hop- | 


Geo. W. Bates. 


| kins. Executive Committee, Mrs. C. A. 


| Stebbins, Mrs. Wm. Stocking, J. S. Robin- | 


| son, Adam Elder, W. N. Hudson. The next 
| meeting of the Association will be on the 19th 
inst. 


The Lakeside Register of Oct. 7th, in a notice 
of Miss Susan B. Anthony's address at Mus- 
kegon, says: 

Propositions were laid down and established, | 
| arguments advanced and proven by fact and | 
illustration, and the American love of justice | 
and right so appealed to, that probably not | 
half a dozen persons left the room without | 
being convinced, at the close of the meeting, | 
that women are as much entitled as men to | 
the elective franchise. It is to be regretted | 
that the canvass for Impartial Suffrage was 
not sooner begun and more vigorously press- 
ed. Had speeches in its favor been made in 
every por te district of the State, the proposi- 
tion would carry in November by an over- 
whelming majority. As it is, let the friends 
of the cause in this city and county do all 
they can to roll up a heavy vote on the 3d day 
of November. 


The State Republican of Lansing, in an article 
headed ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” says: 


New testimony on this subject is given on 
our first page. Read it: it is short and to the 
voint. mong other things, it says that in 
Vyoming ‘‘Not one of the evil results which 
were predicted has ever followed the enfran- 
chisement of women.”’ But, evil results or 
not, we hold that the principle of equal rights 
demands either the enfranchisement of Wo. 
man or the disfranchisement of man, — any- 
thing to make itequal. ‘‘Let justice be done 
though the heavens may fall.’’ This is the 
position we announced with emphasis several 
weeks ago, and opponents do not attack it. 
The position isimpregnable. We have gained 
a logical victory. Let every voter see wheth- 
er he cannot take this ground before he is 
laughed into some ridiculous position. It is 
only three and a half weeks now to election. 
Make up your minds, 


The Plainwell Republic, in referring to the 
false stories spread at this time through Mich- 
igan respecting the results of Woman Suffrage 
in Wyoming, thus quotes from the Laramie 
Sentinel: 

“With us the subject is assuming an en- 
tirely new phase. We no longer talk of ‘Wo- 
‘Woman’s Rights;’ it is a question of ‘Man’s 
Needs.’ - We are appalled at the corruption 
of the political element and its shocking de- 
generacy under the exclusive management of 
men, and we feel our own inability to purify 
it. And we want Woman’s natural purity, 
her natural hatred of wrong, her intuitive love 
of right, to help us out. We don’t believe 
there is a calm-thinking man in Wyoming 
who does not feel that Woman’s presence at 
the ballot box has worked for us, in the mat- 
ter of elections alone, the greatest reform of 
the age. Our elections used to be a general 





public row and riot, which would put to shame 
a Donnybrook fair. Now théy are as quiet, 
orderly and peaceable as any other assem- 
blage, no matter how heated and excited may 
be the campaign. 


Rey. C. H. Brigham writes from Ann Arbor 
to the Christian Register: 

In the new Freshman class, which is nearly 
as large as the class in Harvard College, there 
are some thirty young ladies, and the number 
of ladies in all the departments of the univer- 
sity will be considerably beyond a hundred. 
There are seven in the Law School, and more 
than forty in the Medical School. The Med- 
ical School has more students at its opening 
than it has had for many years, and of better 
quality. The admission in the present year 
has been limited, and some have been rejected 
on examination. Among the medical students 
are two young men from Liberia, native Afri- 
cans, and very black. ‘There is also a Russian 
lady who speaks very little English, and a 
Danish lady. In the various departments, 
Japan, the Sandwich Islands and Southern 
Africa are represented. Nearly all of the 
eighty-six students, suspended for hazing and 
disorder in the last spring, have come back, 
and have pledged themselves in future to obey 
the college laws. The only contests now be- 
tween the classes are the friendly strifes of 
physical exercise on the foot-ball ground, 

The annual election is only four weeks off. 
The Amendment for Woman’s Suffrage will 
be submitted separately. The many good men 
who will vote for it, both in the Republican 
and Democratic parties, will vote rather in the 
hope than in the faith of its adoption. And 
there is much less interest in it on the part of 
women themselves than its advocates wish. 
The men are more zealous than the women in 
the cause. In Michigan the civil and social 
disabilities of women are very slightly felt, 
and they have every privilege except that of 
voting. They have clubs and reading. soci- 
eties; they conduct meetings and hold offices in 
the dunt and in the world; and they are by 
no means to be classed with paupers and idiots. 
The Woman’s Club, of Detroit, is doing a 
noble. philantropic work, more than the work 
of any of the other sex. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Gardner Brewer left a property of five 
millions, but made no public bequests in his 
will. 

Mrs. Theodore Parker has sold the house 
in Exeter Place, Boston, so long associated 
with the memory of the great reformer. 

We rejoice to learn that Grant has taken 
the Southern office-holders in hand. Go on, 
and make clean work. Now let us have a prac- 
tical civil service reform. 

The Temperance women of Boston will hold 
a meeting in the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on Saturday next, at 3 
o’clock. 

We shall give in our next issue a full re- 
port of the proceedings of the American Wo- 








man Suffrage Association at its annual meet- 
ing this week in Detroit. 





Father Matthews’ birthday was celebrated 
last Saturday by over thirty abstinence socie- 
ties of his name in Boston. 


The Boston Glote, with the enterprise which 


| belongs to a first class daily, had a special 
| telegraphic report on Wednesday, of the meet- 


ings of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in Detroit. 

Miss C. F. Crane, who has for many years 
been librarian of the Dana Library in Cam 
bridge, was recently dismissed. In the Cam- 
bridge Press of last Saturday she has made a 
six-column statement of her wrongs. 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Union Con- 
vention last week, in Chicago, was a success. 
Archbishop Manning sent an address from 
England, and the Pope telegraphed his bless- 
ing. The reports show a gratifying increase 
in the number of Catholic Temperance Socie- 
ties. 

The Woman Suffrage Club of Needham 
had a meeting on Thursday evening, Oct. 8. 
An interesting poem was read by Mr. Avery, 
of Needham. ‘The Club, during the summer, 
have had afternoon meetings, but during the 
winter will hold them in the evening. It now 
numbers fifty members and is very active and 
flourishing. 


The friends of the peace policy among the 
Indians propose to have a meeting next week 
in Boston. A call has been issued and all the 
friends of the Indians are earnestly requested 
to be present. The well-known John Beeson, 
whose name is associated with efforts for the 
best welfare of the various tribes, is in the 
city and will address the meeting. 


We would call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Club tothe notice in 
another column of the re-opening Monday Oct. 
26. The usual reading of a paper in the af- 
ternoon will be dispensed with, and instead, 
the friénds will gather around the tea table. 
Members are requested to be atthe rooms 
promptly at a quarter before six o'clock, Pp. m. 

The N. Y. 7ribune has been made the victim 
of a remarkable hoax by a Boston correspond- 
ent, who writes an obituary of a living subject, 
the Boston ‘‘Radical Club.”’ As far as we can 
ascertain, the discontinuance of the club has 
not been so much as thought of; and it has 
its first autumnal meeting on Monday next, 
Prof. C. C. Everett, of Havard, being the es- 
say ist. 

Miss Cushman visited the Dorchester High 
School last Saturday week, and read, to the 
delight of the pupils. The school house is 
built on the very spot where the accomplished 
reader was born. A bouquet of exquisite flow- 
ers was given to her and the affair was heart 
warming. Miss Cushman is reported to have 
said it was one of the most delightful days she 
ever passed in all her life. 

Miss Durant has sculptured a series of white 
marble bas-reliefs between the sills of the 
window and the marble inlaid work of Baron 
Triqueti in that magnificent work of art, the 
Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor Castle. 
Though she has not lived to see the comple- 
tion of the Chapel her work remains for the 
admiration of posterity. Thus slowly but 
surely do Woman’s brain and hand leave the 
memorial of her genius. 


Prof. William P. Atkinson, at the meeting 
of the American Social Science Association, 
this week in Boston, though unable by reason 
of other engagements to prepare facts bearing 
on the higher education of women, made an 
interesting speeeh, in which he predicted that 
the present was the period just before some 
great event in the condition of women. This 
is a prophetic word. ‘*The morning light is 
breaking.”’ 

The Globe says: 

They do still claim Governor Talbot as a 
Woman Suffragist. Now, is he? The Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL congratulates the friends of 
“the cause” on his nomination—not because 
he is a Republican, not even because he is a 
Prohibitionist, and a friend of liberal legisla- 
tion for working men, but because he is a firm 
believer in the equal political rights of all 
American citizens, irrespective of sex. 

We assure the Globe that we trust Governor 
Talbot, and again earnestly urge all our 
friends to join in re-electing him by a strong 
majority. ‘ 

The Saturday Review, with the wish as father 
to the thought, has maintained that sick wo- 
men preferred the male physician. Buta Lon- 
don Times correspondent confronts the asser- 
tion with facts. He says that “in the city 
hospital in London, where women can be at- 
tended by female physicians, the influx of pa- 
tients is so great that to prevent the work from 
becoming altogether too overwhelming to the 
staff and the resources of the hospital,” it has 
become necessary both to increase the money 
payment and to enlarge the buildings. 


The friends of Mrs. Theodore Parker gath- 
ered in her house on Thursday evening of last 
week and joined in a “‘leave taking.”’ The 
house is hallowed by sacred associations. It 
was in these rooms at Exeter Place that Mr. 
Parker received his parishioners and a host of 
co-workers. The Anti-Slavery reformers were 
wont to meet in his study to plan for the great 
campaigns for freedom. Though the house 
may pass away, Mr. Parker’s noble work for 
humanity is imperishable. The memory of 
the brave and faithful should inspire us like- 
wise to be brave and faithful. 


| The Convention of the Episcopal Church 
this week adopted the report of the Committee 

on the Formation of an order of Deaconesses. 
This sisterhood has already been formed in 
| some bishoprics, and now has the sanction of 
| the whole church. The duties of a sister are 
' declared to be ‘the care of our Lord's poor and 
| sick, education of the young, religious instruc- 

tion of the neglected, and work of moral ref- 
) ormation.” ’ 


Last Sunday was resignation day in Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Robbins, Dr. Miner and Rev. W. H. 
Murray resigned. Dr, Robbins has hada long 
pastorate, and his church has a history which 
reaches back to the early days of Boston. 
Dr. Miner is a great worker, and besides being 
President of Tufts College, is one of the most 
efficient leaders in his denomination, and a 
very pronounced temperance reformer, Mr. 
Murrey will probably start a new church ou 
a more Democratic plan. 


“President Clark Seelye kindly corrects," 
says the Springfield Republican, ‘our impres- 
sions of a former address delivered by him on 
the Education of Women, by denying that he 
ever before delivered one on that subject.” It 
is hardly necessary to say that we shall accept 
the authority of the gentleman as to the fact. 
He will hardly deny, however, that he has 
held opinions on this subject and given utter- 
ance to them in various forms, some of which 
now lic before us, whether through the specif- 
ic channel of an address is not essential. He 
does not, moreover, do himself the injustice 
todeny the fact of the ‘‘encouraging advance” 
in his opinions, of which the general tone of 
the North Adams address is not to us the only 
evidence. We believe we are correct in say- 
ing that the management of Smith College 
have about concluded to ignore sex in their 
curriculum, and to dispense that culture which 
is the common wealth of humanity, trusting 
to the girls to transmute it into womanhood, 
as other colleges trust to the other sex to 
transmute it into manhood. We hope its 
President will not feel called upon to deny his 
own growth or capacity for growth into full 
faith in this new dispensation, under which, 
as Prof. Bascom once well said, ‘‘Woman’s 
nature is to be trusted, as able to develop 
itself and take care of itself.’’ 


“Boston owes a debt,’’ saysthe New York 
World, ‘‘which she will probably only pay when 
he is dead and gone out of sight and conscious- 
ness, to Mr. Charles C, Perkins. That a schol- 
ar, a learned and indefatigable worker on med- 
iwval art—one possessed of wealth and sta- 
tion, of infinite resources with which he might 
take an easy course through life—should si- 
lently, steadily, and regardless of even ac- 
knowledgment, devote health, time, means, 
and knowledge towards the improvement and 
advancement of his fellow-citizens in the re- 
fining influences of art is somewhat of a won- 
der in these intensely practical times, where 
‘Ego and all that “go can get’ are sufficient 
for the aims of most of us. No doubt he has 
friends and followers who support his propes- 
als for this or that sufficient reason. But, 
then, Mr. Reinan is the moving spirit of the 
several developments of ‘art instruction,’ by 
which Boston is honorably distinguishing her- 
self. And to him and his exertions, primarily 
and principally, belongs the credit of this mag- 
nificent kindness from the Duke de Montpen- 
sier. No grateful eulogy is too strong for so 
princely a service to the study of the highest 
art in the United States. The Spanish school 
has so many characteristics to recommend it- 
to the imaginative student, above all, that it is 
a matter of deep congratulation that these fine 
specimens are even for a brief while amongst, 
us. Evenin Europe, Spanish art is much of 
a flora incognita,” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


What we Know. 


We know this world’s a curious place, 
Where many curious things are done; 
We know they’re happiest of the race 
Who every form of evil shun; 
We know there’s much men say and do 
Which better not be said or done; 
We know if all men would be true, 
More smoothly everything would run; ” 
We know when Boys may need new “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy them is FFNNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
42—I1t 


Have you a Cough, Cold, Pain in the Chest, or 
Bronchitis? In fact, have you the premonitory symp- 
toms of the “insatiate archer,” Consumption? If so, 
know that relief is in your reach in the shape of Dr. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, which, in 
many cases where hope had fled, has snatched the 
victim from the yawning grave. 





Ladies, the next time you buy a spool of silk be 
sure and get the Eureka. It is the best in the mar- 
ket. Warranted to give satisfaction. 42—1t 


Carpets at low price-.—One-dollar superfines 
at Seventy Cents per yard.—We have just pasehasss 
of the administrator the product of a_ facto: « i 
late Philadelphia manufacturer, comprising ro 
all-wool Superiines, — yi, Oe i > 

lsell for 70 cents. 3 
Fanos ta my te ever been offered in this mar 


yo 200 rolls Tapestry Brussels at $1.20; soldevery- 


where, 160 rolls 5-frame English Brussels at. $1.50; 
$2.25 being the former price. » neieees 
lis Ingrains, % 
y 4 by una stair carpets, at three-quarters 





value. Jem ae eae 
Oil Cloth, from 30’cents up 

pet finish for less than cost of production. 
The above special lines of carpets our ¢ 

will find to be very much under value, presenting an 

opportunity rarely offered at such low prices. adie 

EW ENGLAND CARPET Compan, remov 

85 Hanover St., Boston, opposite American House. 

39—4t 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal 
DRIFTING APART. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GHISWOLD 


We walked together in the summer night, 
Beneath the green of overhanging trees, 
While ewift St. Lawrence sounded in our eare 


His greeting to the dim and distant seas | 


A thousand isles of greenness and of bloom, 
Dotted the river like bright emeralds, strewo 


In silver, soft expanse; and rowers’ oars 


In that enchanted Ught of stars we stood, 
Gazing upon the glory of the moon, 


| 
| 
' 
' 
Made music to our ears of tender tune. } 
i 
' 
| 
} 
| 


And naught of all the world intruded there, 

While heaven seemed symboled by that night of June. 
It was a chance, brought us together thus, 

Long years had flown since thus we two had met; 
And in those years, we both had sought to learn 
Life's last and hardest lesson—to forget. 

And naught had changed, in outward lot, since then. 
Still was the barrier high as heaven, twixt us, 

Yet destiny, that cruel, jeering elf, 

Had flung us, face to face, together thus. 

We talked a little of indifferent things, 

My hand lay icy cold upon your arm; 

Fach wondering why the other was so calm. 

We wandered, listlossly, through flowery patha, 

Fach living o'er the hours when, passion-tossed, 
We seemed to stand each side some dread ravine, 
While hell, all molten with it« lurid glare, 

In unchecked torrent seemed to roll between. 
Calmness had come upon our hearts, since then, 
The healing balm of years «0 lightly lay 

Upon us, that, tll now, we had net known 

That we were healed; we thought to ache alway. 
But now that we were met, we felt that all 

Was not with us as it had ere while been, 

We seemed like ghosts, come back to play the parts 
We erst had taken in life’s stormy scene. 

And am I glad that thus we met again, 

That | have learned no changeless love may be, 

But that each soul, in 
Weighs anchor and drifts, lonely, out to sea? 


working out its fate, 


That friends go withus to a certain point, 

That then we drift away from them, and they 
Away from us 
That they 
Nay, nay; | am not gli 
Must take our destiny ax God has planned ; 
And as we lose 
Muat strive to cling the closer to his hand. 


to find some other craft, 
may sail awhile with, on their way? 


yet you and I 
our bold on earthly love, 


POND-LILIES. 


BY MARGARET BE, SANGSTER. 


Iu early morning, When the air 
Is full of tender propheey, 
And rose-hue faint and pearl-mist fair 
Are hints of splendor yet to be, 
The lilies open. Gleaming white, 
Their fluted cups like onyx shine, 
And golden-hearted in the light, 
They hold the summer's rarest wine, 
Ah, love, what mornings thou and I 
Once idly drifted through, afloat 
Among the lilies, with the sky 
Cloud-curtained o'er our tiny boat! 
Noon climbed apace with ardent feet : 
The goblets shut whose honey-dew 
Was overbrimmed with subtle sweet 
While yet the silver dawn was new. 
The pomp of royal crowning lay 
On daisied field and dignpling dell, 
And on the blue hills, far away, , 
In dazzling waves the glory fell, 





And flashing to our measured stroke, 

The waters seemed a path of gems, 
Beneath whose clear refraction broke 

A grove with mirrored fronds and stems. 
In music, on the sparkling shore, 

The plashing ripples fell asleep ; 
We laid aside the dripping oar, 

For one delight we could not keep. 
In all the splendor, farther on, 

We missed the morning’s maiden blush; 
The soft expectancy was gone, 

The brooding haze, the trembling flush. 

—Harper’s Magazine for October, 





SOMERVILLE & SON, 


“Going to that dreadful factory again!” 





said Mrs. Somerville, looking up as her daugh- 
ter entered the sitting-room, dressed for walk- 
ing. ‘I declare, Nellie, you might as well be 
a boy as a girl for any pleasure I have in your 
Every day you are at the factory, 
leaving me alone.”’ 


society. 


“T will come back soon if you want me, 
mother; but I promised father to come down 
and give him my opinion of some patterns for 
moldings that are to be sent in to-day.” 

‘*As if the opinion of a girl of your age was 
of any value. 
my account. 
remain at home. 


of a gentle, refined companion. Go.” 


and narcotics 
j 


You need not hurry back on | 
Ido not want to force you to 
I can bear the sorrow of 
having a masculine tom-boy of a girl, instead | 


' his authority, and the babe was brought up 
almost in the open air, and found perfect 
health and strength in constant exercise, good 
food, and a total deprivation of all cordials 
If she cried, she was not dosed 
on the supposition of pain, but comforted by a 


ride on papa’s shoulder, or a race in the gar- 
' 


den. 

When childhood was passed, and school days 
over, the girl came home from a seminary in 
| a distant city, and shocked her mother anew. 
A good scholar, a fine pianist and promising 
linguist, she was averse to embroidery or 
worsted-work, fond of riding and walking, 
and while essentially refined in thought and 
action, had no affectations or fine ladyisms, 
such as Mrs. Somerville considered the crown- 
| ing charms of womanhood. She entered into 
the details of housekeeping with a hearty zest, 
though her mother declared she beat eggs like 
| a ploughboy, and stirred cake like a milkmaid. 
| 


“You see, papa,” Nellie said, confidentially 


| to her sympathizing parent, “I can’t half do | eously into his own. 


anything, and mamma thinks I am awfully | 


| unfeminine. If eggs are to be beaten I /eat 
| them, not dab at them as if I were in a de- 
| cline. 

| alt day yesterday morning working upon a 
horrible combination of zephyr and canvas for 
But I stab the 


a foot stool. mamma 
work, and between you and me, papa, I did 


says 
| 
| 
' 


| wish the foot-stool was in a sufficiently ad- 


| ery now.” 


| 
| 


I do try to please mamma, and I sat | 


cited household 
ics, the servants bustling here and there pur- 
poseless and terrified, and her father lying up- 
on the bed in the hands of a surgeon and two 
gentlemen who had assisted in bringing him 
home. 


There was plenty todo. In less time than 
would have seemed possible, the servants were 
in their proper places, Mrs. Somerville quiet- 
ed, and Nellie, white as a sheet, but perfectly 
tranquil, actively engaged in waiting upon the 
surgeon. 

The weary hours that followed taxed every 
nerve of the girl’s frame,but she bore the strain 
bravely; and when the doctor led her to the 
drawing room, he felt a deep respect for the 
girl who so nobly crushed back all selfish sor- 
row toaid her father in his agony. 

Giving her a glass of water, and making | 
her rest quietly fora few minutes, he watched 
her face till the drawn rigidity of every fea- 
ture relaxed, and the strained eyes looked pit- 


‘That is better,” he said, kindly, ‘‘you may 


Nellie’s lip quivered. 
“You have something to tell me!”’ 


“Yes. Are you strong enough to hear it?” 
“That he will die? Oh, say he will not 
| die!”’ 


vanced state to warrant me in kicking it. 1 | 


| wish I was a boy; then I could be at the fac- 
| tory all the time.” 


John Somerville could scarcely look at the 


handsome, healthy face raised to his own, and | 


| . 
| wish it different in any way; yet the hidden 


yrief of his life was that there was no son to 
inherit the name upon the factory sign for 
three generations. ‘Somerville & Son” were 


great factory was located, and their names 


country. John had inherited the business 
from his father and grandfather, but his own 
sons, three dark-eyed boys, lay in the churech- 
yard, and Nellie alone remained of six chil- 
| dren. 

More than once the thought had crossed his 
mind, “if she were only a boy,” as Nellie fol- 
lowed him over the great building with the 
keenest interest in every department there. 

The business was the manufacture of frames 
of every description, and Nellie became famil- 
iar with every detail, from the purchase of 
the lumber to the criticism of the finished 
work. 
ed the slightest inequalities of surface even in 





known for miles around the village where the | 


| 
} 
| 


were good in many of the great cities of the | 


| 


| 


| 





“The injuries are not fatal. Your father 


” 


may live for years. 

Nellie’s tears fell fast, now. 

‘But,’ the doctor continued, ‘the will never 
be able to walk again. The injury to the 
spine will keep him a cripple for life.” 
While Nellie sobbed 
out heranguish in the drawing-room, John 


‘Never walk again.”’ 


Somerville, unconscious of the dread fiat that 
| had gone forth, slept under the influence of a | 
powerful opiate. 

For many days the two women who loved 

him had no thought for anything but the | 
strong man stricken down in the prime of his | 
life, needing care like a little child. Under | 
the influence of a real sorrow, the crust of 
selfishness melted from the wife’s heart, and | 
she became a devoted nurse, forgetting the 
fancied ailments she had nursed for years, in 
ministering to her husband, as he lay helpless 
and suffering. 

But there came a day when John Somer- 
ville was told kindly and cautiously, of the 
doom before him, It tookall the Christian 
strength of the man’s nature to endure the | 
shock. Better death, he thought, than life at 
suchaprice. The first agony over, he thought 


She had a nicety of touch that detect- | of the factory, the bread-winner for wife and | 


| child—the business of his life. 


Must the old | 


polished wood, and her eye was at once quick | firm die at last, and the flourishing business | 


and correct. Little by little, almost uncon- 
sciously, John Somerville trusted Nellie with 
much of the decision in purchases, and the 
book-keeping was often in her care for weeks 
together, when there was a pressure of work. 
Mrs. Somerville whined and fretted over the 
strangely masculine tastes of her child, but 
her father became more and more averse to 
parting with her in business hours. 

Two years after Nellie returned from school, 
and just after her twenty-first birthday, she 
started one morning, as seen in the opening of 





my story, to look at some patterns to be sent | terial. Do youfeel ableto go over what I 


for decision. Such matters were often en- 
t 


rusted entirely to her judgment, so she was 


| not surprised to find her father had gone out, | business in the four weeks that had passed 


given the erder, and answered a lot of letters 


lying upon his desk, had wandered all over the | ness transaction. 
building and returned again to the office, she | 


eaving the decision to her. But after she had 
| 
} 
} 


was surprised at her father’s long absence. 
One of the foremen in the finishing depart- 


about the shipment of some goods, said Mr. 


| Somerville had appointed to meet him there at 


Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes, Stephen Hol- 
ton waited in the office, watching Nellie’s busy 
hand as she folded, sealed and directed a lot of 
circulars, and thinking that never had he seen 
| a face so fair, or heard a voice so clear and 
| musical as Nellie Somerville’s. But as the 
clock struck the half hour, Nellie looked up 
with a startled face. 











| 
1 
\ . . 
Send some one to look for him.” 


will go myself.” 


fretful face pettishly turned away io evade | ly entered the office, saying: 


the caress, and then went out very gravely 


‘“‘Mr. Somerville was thrown from his horse 


ment, coming to the office for some last orders | still carry on my factory though I lie crippled 


“Somethfng has happened, Stephen,’ she | 
said; ‘my father is never half an hour late. | forced to confess that their orders were filled 


“The men are all at dinner, Miss Nellie, I | yet, in the counting-house, only a 


be sold for want of a master’s care. Involun- | 
tarily he turned to Nellie, and talked long and | 
earnestly. \ 

It was a surprise to him, in spite of what he | 


“I knew the factory would be your first | 
anxiety, father, and Stephen has been here | 
every evening to report to me, bringing me | 
all the mail matter. To-day I went down my- 
self. Everything is going on well. The or- 
ders for this month are all filled, and the new 
| ones under way. I have put in some new ma- 








97 


have done? 

Clearly she explained every detail of the 
. . 
| since the accident, and modestly showed him | 
the memoranda she had kept of every busi- 








‘‘Nellie,”? said he, when she finished, “if 
Heaven denied me a son, it has given me a 
good daughter. 





With vou to assist me, I can 


| 
here.”’ | 


There was a buzz of comment in the village 


Some of the workmen re- 
fused to be ‘“‘ordered about’? by a girl, and 
were promptly discharged; but the majority 
worked better under the stimulus of Nellie’s 
judicious praise. People who sneered at 
‘‘masculine women” were forced to confess 
that Nellie was womanly, if not as helpless, 
| as the finest lady of them all. 


| owned so long. 





Patrons of 
the factory who prophesied its utterruin, were 


And 
woman 


| controlled the entire business, kept the books, 


as promptly and as well as ever before. 


of the vast establishment. 





| Three years had passed since Nellie became 


Sle | s : 
Nellie Somerville pressed a kiss upon the | But even as he spoke, a messenger hurried- | answered the letters, and guided every detail 
' 
| 
| 


Her step, strong and elastic, was unusually 


| while on his way here, from the village, and is 


slow, as she walked toward the factory where | badly injured.”’ 


her father waited for her, and for the hun 
dredth time her face was clouded as she debat 
ed in her own mind the vexed question of he 
duty. 
ily one way—but her duty. 


From the time when, grasping her father’s 
strong finger the little girl toddled by his side, 


Nellie Somerville had been that father’s prid 
and the cross of her mother. 
had been taken from the home of John Som 


Not her inclination—that pointed stead- 


““Where?’’ broke from Nellie’s white lips. 


| ‘“*We took him home, and he asked me to 
+] 


yr | come here for you.’ 


said : 





e 
I will be responsible.” 
“Thank you,” he said, 


Even in her sorrow and grief, Nellie retain- 
ed some presence of mind. Looking into Ste- 
phen Holton’s grave, sympathizing face, she 


“You willtake charge here, until you hear 
Child after child | from my father. 


| the head of the business, when Stephen Hol- 
| ton wooed her for his wife. He had saved 
from his salary sufficient to make a pleasant 
home, and Nellie knew he loved her faithfully, 
as she had long loved him. So, with her hap- 
py consent, he sought her father to ask for 
his child. 

“From all the world,’ John Somerville 
said, **l could not have chosen aman to whom 
I would so gladly give my Nellie. It will 
comfort me in the yearsthat may be left of 





deeply moved by | my life, to know my brave girl has a protee- 


erville to fill a little grave in the churchyard her contidence in him at sucha time. “I will | tor, when I am gone. But Stephen, there is 


—the victims of an over-anxiety to guar 


them from every breath of air; to fortify 
their constitutions by incessant dosing; to 
force health by combating imaginary weak- j 


ess. 


When Nellie was born, the father asserted 


j | try todo my daty.” 
tended her hand. 


| ward. 


‘Tam sure of that,’’ she answered, and ex- 


Two minutes later she was hurrying home- 


| one wish very near my heart that you can 
gratify.” 
‘“‘Name it, sir.”’ 


{ 
} “I shall, on your marriage day, deed to 


None too soon was her clear head and | you the factory and business, subject only to 
quiet resolution brought to bear upon the ex- ' 


a moderate life income for myself and wife. 


| tion, and propped it up with stakes. 


| then high words would follow, and they would 


had seen, when she replied: 


| what was that compared to the satisfaction 


| a lady was concerned. 


, “ye i it ae | her spectacles when Mr. Babcock made his 
noon, and the proprietor of Somerville & Son’s | when Miss Ellen Somerville assumed the | 


ahr = | appearance. 
frame factory was a man of rigid punctualiiy. | charge of the frame factory her father had 





Her mother was in hyster- | But I would like to keep the old name there. 


An act of the legislature will give you the 
right to be Stephen Somerville, and Somer- 
ville & Son may still live in the old firm 
place.”’ 


So when Nellie married, some months later, | 


she became the wife of Stephen Holton Som- 
erville. 
new home drawing her little by little from an 
active place in the factory; and, proud of her 
husband, she gradually resigned her authority 


| to him, finding scope for her energies in the 


duties around her, till one sunny morning, 
walking over to her father’s, she put into his 
arms a tiny, crowing babe, and said, with 
glad tears: 


**My business cares are over, papa. Hence- 


| forth, I resign in favor of Somerville & Son. 


— — 
THE BOARD FENCE. 

“Shoo, shoo, get home, you plaguy crit- 
ters!” cried Mr. Babcock, waving his arms 
as he chased a dozen sheep and lambs through 
a gap in the fence. 

It was a wooden fence, and when he had 
succeeded in driving the animals to the other 
side of it, he lifted it from its reclining posi- 
This 
was an operation he had found himself obliged 
to repeat many times in the course of the sea- 
son, and not only of that season, but of sev- 
eral previous seasons. 

Yet Mr. Babcock was neither slack 
thriftless; in fact, he rather prided himself 
on the orderly appearance of his farm, and 
not without reason. How then shall we ac- 


nor 


Gradually she found her duties in her | 





count for his negligence in this particular in- 


stance ? 

The truth was that this fence formed the 
boundary line between his estate and that of 
Mr. Small; and three generations of men who 
to de- 


owned these estates had been unable 
cide to whom it belonged to rebuild and keep 
itin repair. If the owners had chanced to 
be men of peaceable dispositions, they had 


compromised the matter and avoided a quar- 
rel; but if, on the contrary, they belonged to 
that much larger class who would sooner sac- 
rifice their own comfort and convenience than 
their so-called rights, this fence had beena 
source of unending bickering and strife. 

And of this class were the present owners. 
Again and again they had consulted their re- 
spective lawyers on the subject, and dragged 
from their hiding places musty old deeds and 
records, but always with the same result. 

‘*] say it belongs to vou to keep it in repair; 
that’s as plain as a pike-staff,’? Mr. Babcock 
would say. 

‘‘And I say it belongs to you—any fool 
might see that,’? Mr. Small would reply, and 


part in anger, more determined and obstinate 
than before. The lawyer’s fees and the loss 
by damages from each other’s cattle had al- 
ready amounted to a sum sufficient to have 
built a fence round their entire estates, but 


of having their own way ? 

There was not wanting in the neighborhood 
peace-nakers who would gladly have settled 
the affair by arbitration, but to this neither 
of the belligerents would listen for a mo- 
ment. 

At last, one day, Miss Letitia Gill, a wo- 
man much respected in the village, and of 
some weight as a land-owner and tax-payer, 
sent for Mr. Babcock to come and see her on 
business; a summons which he made haste 
to obey, as how could he do otherwise where 


Miss Letitia sat at her window sewing up a 
seam, but she dropped her work and took off 


“So you got my message; thank you for 
coming, I’m sure. Sit down, do. I suppose 
my man Isaac told you that I wanted to con- 
sult you on a matter of business—a matter of 
equity, I may say. It can’t be expected that 
we women folks should be the best judges about 
such things, you know; there’s Isaac, to be 
sure, but then he lives on the place, and may- 
be he wouldn’t be exactly impartial in his 
judgment about our affairs. 

‘Jes’ so,” said Mr. Babcock. 

‘Well, the state of the case is this: When 
Isaac came up from the long meadow to-day, 
and an uncommonly good yield there is—when 
he came up to dinner, he found that certain 
stray cows had broken into the 
garden.”’ 

“He did, hey ?” 

“You can fancy the riot they made. I de- 
clare, Isaac was almost ready to use profane 
language. I’m not sure that he didn’t say 
deuce,”’ and I’m not certain he did say ‘‘darn;”’ 
and after all, I couldn't feel to reproach him 
very severely, for the pains he has taken with 


vegetable 





that garden is something amazing; working 
in it, Mr. Babeock, early and late, weeding 
and digging, and watering, and now to see it 
all torn and trampled so that you wouldn’t 
know which was beets and which was cucum- 


bers, it’s enough to rouse anybody's temper.” 
“It is so,”’ said Mr. Babcock. 
“And that isn’t all, for by the looks of 
things they must have been rampaging a full 
hour in the orchard 


and clover-field before 
they had got into the garden. 
and 


| 
Just you come | 


see;*? and putting on her sun-bonnet, | 


__ChClC 
Miss Letitia showed Mr. Babsock over 
damaged precinct 
“You don’t happen to know whose animals 
did the mischief ?”’ said Mr. Babcock. 
‘‘Well, I didn’t observe them in particular, 


e 


myself, but Isaac said there was one with g 
particular white mark; something like a cross, 
on her haunch.”’ 

“Why, that’s Small’s old Brindle,” crieq 
Mr. Babcock. ‘I know the mark as well as] 
know the nose on my face. She had balls on 
her horns, didn’t she ?”’ 

“Yes, so Isaac said.” 

‘‘And a kind of hump on her back ?” 

“A perfect dromedary,” 
“T noticed that myself.”’ 

“They were Small’s cows—no doubt about 
it at all,’’ said Mr. Babcock, rubbing his 
hands. ‘‘No sheep with him; hey ?” 

‘*Well, now I think of it, there were sheep, 
—they ran away as soon as they saw Isaac. 
Yes, certainly there were sheep.” said Miss 
Letitia. 

“I knew it—they always go with the cows; 
and what you wish of me—’ 

‘Is to fix the damages,”’ said Miss Letitia. 
‘‘As I said before, women folks are no judges 
about such matters.”’ 

Mr. Babcock meditated a moment, and then 
said— 

“Well, I wouldn’t take a cent less than 
sevenjy-five dollars, if I were you, — not a 
cent.”’ 

“Seventy-five dollars! Isn’t that a good 
deal, Mr. Babcock ? You know I don’t wish 
to be hard on the poor man, all I want isa 
fair compensation for the mischief done.” 

“Seventy-five dollars is fair ma’am, — in 
fact I may say it’s low; I wouldn’t have a 
herd of cattle and sheep tramping through 
my premises in that way for a hundred.” 

‘*There’s one thing I forgot to state, — the 
orchard gate was open or they couldn’t have 
got in; that may make a difference.” 

‘‘Not a bit,—not a bit.. You'd a right to 
have your gate open, but Small’s cows had 
no right to runloose. I hope Isaac drove e’m 
all to the pound, didn’t he ?” 

“T heard him say he’d shut ’em up some- 
where, and didn’t mean to let ’em out till the 
owner calls for’em. But Mr. Babcock, what 
if he shonld refuse to pay the damages? I 
should hate to go to law about it.”’ 

“He won't refuse; if he does, keep the 
critters till he will pay. As to law, I guess 
he’s had about enough of that.’’ 

‘I’m sure I thank you for your advice,” 
said Miss Letitia, ‘‘and I mean to act upon it 
tothe very letter.” 

And Mr. Babcock took his leave with a very 
happy expression of countenance. 

Scarcely was he out of sight when Miss 
Letitia sent a summons for Mr. Small, which 
he obeyed as promptly as his neighbor had 
done. 

She made to him precisely the same state- 
ment she had made to Mr. Babcock, showed 
him the injured property, and asked him to 
fix damages. 

It was remarkable that before he did this, 
he should ask the same question Mr. Babcock 
had asked, namely, whether she had any sus- 
picion to whom the animals belonged. 

‘*Well, one of them I observed had a terri- 
ble c:ooked horn.” 

‘‘Precisely—it’s Babcock’s heifer. I should 
know her among a thousand. She was black 
and white, wasn’t she ?”’ 

“Well, now I think of it, she 
seldom sees so clear a black and white on 4 
cow.”’ 

“To be sure, they’re Babcock’s animals 
fast enough. Well, let me see — what you 
want is just about a fair estimate, I suppose?” 

‘*Certainly.” 

‘Well, I should say ninety dollars was as 
low as he ought to be allowed to get off 
with.” 

“Oh, but I fear that will seem as if I meant 
to take advantage. Suppose we call it—say 
seventy-five ?” 

‘Just as you please, of course; but hanged 
if I'd let him off for less than a hundred, if 
*twas my case.” 


said Miss Letitia. 


was; one 


‘And if he refuses to pay ?” 

“Why, keep the animals till he comes 
round, that’s all.” 

“But there’s one thing I neglected to men- 
tion; our gate was standing open; that may 
alter the case.”’ 

‘‘Not at all,—there’s no law against your 
keeping your gate open; there is against stray 
animals.”’ 4 

“Very well,—thank you for your advice. 
said Miss Letitia, and Mr. Small departed 
with as smiling a countenance as Mr. Bab- 
cock had worn. 

But at milking time that night he made # 
strange discovery—old Brindle was missing: 

At about the same hour Mr. Babcock made 
a similar discovery—the black and white heif- 
er was nowhere to be found! 

A horrible suspicion seized them both,—@ 
suspicion which they would not have made 
known to each other for the world. 

They waited till it was dark and then Mr 
Babcock stole round to Miss Letitia’s and 
meekly asked leave to look at the animals 
: He would 


which had committed trespass. 
that 


have done it without asking leave, only 


Pe : is yy barn 
thrifty Miss Letitia always locked her bar 


doors at night. . 
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where the cows were confined, and trying to 
negotiate with Miss Letitia for the release 
of the heifer, along came Mr. Small in quest 
of Brindle. The two men stared at each oth- 
er for an instant in blank dismay, and then 
hung their heads in confusion. 

It was useless to assert that the damages 


were too high, for had they not fixed them 


themselves ? , 
Miss Letitia was in a manner responsible for 


She certainly had no occasion to have any. 
She had finished all the studies of her first 
year in an admirable manner, and had passed 


| all her examinations equally well. She spoke 


It was useless to plead that | 


what had happened, on account of the open | 


gate, for had they not assured her that cir- 


cumstance did not affect the case ? It was | 


useless to say that she had no right to keep 
the cows in custody, for had they not coun- 
seled it, would they not thus become the 


sport of the whole town? 


“He that diggeth a pit, he himself shall | 


fall into it,” said Letitia, who read what 
was passing in their minds as wellas if they 
for the light of Isaac’s lantern 


had spoken, 
‘*However, I don’t 


fell full on their faces. 
want to be hard upon you, and on one condi- 
tion I will free the cows and forgive you the 
debt.”’ 

“What is that ?”’ 
tion, but did not ask it. 

“The condition is that you promise to put 
a good new fence in place of the old one that 
separates your estates, dividing the costs be- 
tween you, and that henceforth yon will live 
peaceably together as far as in you lies. Do 


Both looked the ques- 


you promise ?”’ 

**Yes,”muttered both in a voice scarcely au- 
dible. 

“Shake hands upon it, then,” said Miss Le- 
titia. 

They did so. 

‘‘Now let the cows out, Isaac; it’s time they 
were milked,” said she. And the two men 
went away driving their animals before them, 
with a shame-faced air greatly in contrast to 
the look of triumph with which they last 
quitted her presence. 

The fence was built, and the strife ceased 
when the cause was removed, but it was 
long before Miss Letitia’s part of the affair 
came to the public ear; for she herself main- 
tained a strict silence concerning it, and en- 
joined the same upon her man-servant Isaac. 
— Youth’s Companion, 

-— 


THREE REASONS WHY WOMEN SHOULD 
vo 


1. The ballot box will secure their happi- 
ness and general advancement. It will give 
women much pleasure because they desire to 
yote, and consider the same no more than their 
privilege and duty. They will then believe 
themselves appreciated, and will have the 
means of self protection. It will improve 
them intellectually, because the exercise of 
this privilege will lead their investigations 
into channels now comparatively little known 
tothem. ‘They will then study into the polit- 
ical machinery and every thing pertaining 
If taking the ballot from man will 
render him ignorant and wretched, giving the 


thereto, 


ballot to women will certainly make them 
more happy and intelligent. 

2. The more intelligent and happy women 
are, the more intelligent and happy will be 
our posterity. Children born of barbarous 
parents are barbarous. Children born of civ- 
ilized parents are civilized. And in fact, just 
in proportion as parents are ignorant or intel- 
ligent will their children be more or less igno- 
rant or intelligent. This is not mere supposi- 
tion, but can easily be accounted for on scien- 
tific principles. It is evident then, that with- 
holding from women this right is not only an 
injury to them at the present time, but a great 
wrong to every male and female who is to 
come after them. Therefore, if we would do 
justice to the coming generations, we must 
not longer refuse the ballot to women. 

3. It is a well substantiated fact, that man 
is ina great measure what woman makes him. 
And were there not a woman in the world 
few men would have enough ambition to excel 
in any honorable undertaking. Female socie- 
ty is as essential to the development of man- 
ly and virtuous feelings as the very food we 
eat is necessary to the rebuilding of our bodi- 
ly functions. Now, if the ladies are of so 
much value in our social relations, we certain- 
ly need their refining influence at the polls. 
And we can as well dispense with them in 
the family as we can in the halls of state.— 
Lowe l, Mich., Journal, 





ATTEMPTED SUICIDE OF MISS HETTIE 
SYKES. 





The following is an exact and authentic 
statement of the facts in the case of the at- 
tempted suicide of Miss Hettie Sykes. She 
prepared for the University in the Anx Arbor 
Union School, and entered the freshman class 
in 1872, She completed the work of the first 
year in a most creditable manner without dif- 
ficulty and without the slightest injury to her 
health, Last year she was not at the Univer- 
sity. A part of the time she was engaged in 
teaching at Hastings, and a part of the time 
she was at home in Bellevue. 

She returned last week to take up the work 
of the sophomore class, which began on Thurs- 
day. She attended her recitations, and noth- 
Ng unusual was observed in her conduct by 
her teachers or associates. She was appar- 
ently in good health. She says that she had 
NO Concern about her ability to do her work. 





with pleasure of the prospect of going on again 
with her course. But it now transpires that 


she asked a friend, a teacher in one of our 


schools, to go Thursday afternoon with her 


to buy a revolver. Something prevented them 
from going on that day, but on Saturday af- 


ternoon they did purchase one, though noth- | 
| the advancement of masculine power, and 


ing in her conversation or manner, either in 
the afternoon or evening indicated to her 
friends her real purpose in making the pur- 


chase. On Sunday morning she arose and 


prepared a brief letter, stating in substance | 


that there was no cause for her contemplated 
act, and regretting the grief she was to bring 
upon her parents. She then placed the pis- 
tol behind her right ear and discharged it. 
The ball lodged in the brain, Though pros- 
trated by the shock, she has from that time 
been entirely rational. She says that she can 
give no explanation of her act, save that she 
felt an overpowering impulse to destroy her 
life. Heruncle, D. Darwin Hughes, of Grand 
Rapids, has had a prolonged interview with 
her and learns from her that she has for years 
had at times a morbid and inexplicable and 
almost irresistible desire to take her life. Nat- 
urally enough she kept this a secret from her 
friends. The circumstances of her life were, 
in every respect, happy, her physical health 
was unimpaired. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Hughes, who has carefully examined the case, 
and of her medical attendants that her act 
was caused by a monomania of long standing, 
and that this mania is not due, in any sense to 
her work at the University or to any troubles 
in her life. 

She is a young lady of scrupulous, almost 
morbid, conscientiousness, of serious habit, of 
most equable temper and of excellent talent. 
This sad result of her mental aberration has 
caused a deep sorrow to her fellow-students 
and her other friends. There is a probability 
of her recovery, although the wound may 
prove fatal. 





LARAMIE CITY, WYOMING. é 


Last week we copied a leading editorial from 
the Laramie City News of Wyoming, testifying 
to the good results of a five years’ experiment 
of Woman Suffrage. To show the value of 
this testimony, we publish the following 
sketch of Laramie City, to indicate the charac- 
ter of the community which has been the first 
in the world to give Equal Rights to Woman. 

Laramie City is one of the most beautiful 
towns on the great ‘Trans-Continental Rail- 
way, and its situation is one of the most grand 
and picturesque to be found on the continent. 

lt is the county-seat of Albany County, and 
is located in the center of the Laramie Valley, 
the most fertile portion of Wyoming ‘Territo- 
ry, and is surrounded on all sides by the lofty, 
snow-crowned mountains which constitute the 
great backbone of the American continent. 

The city is only five years old, but it already 
has all the appearance, and enjoys all the so- 
cial, moral and intellectual advantages of an 
Eastern town of five times its size and a centu- 
ry old. 

Laramie City has five fine churches, repre- 
senting the Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic societies, all of 
which have settled pastors and regular service. 
Each of these churches has a fine organ, most 
of them are neatly carpeted and furnished, 
and three of them have bells. 

Laramie has a public graded school employ- 
ing three teachers, and numbering one hun- 
dred and fifty scholars. It is well furnished 
with maps, charts, globes, cabinets, ete., and 
is under the management of the most skillful 
professional teachers, and is conducted in all 
respects after the most approved modern 
method of institutions of learning. 

We have also a high school, the Wyoming 
Institute, in which a regular academic course 
is taught, including music, drawing, civil 
engineering, the languages and higher mathe- 
matics. ‘This institution is under the super- 
vision of the Baptist Home Missionary Society 
with the Rey. D. J. Pierce, A. M., as Princi- 
pal, and a corps of efficient associates. 

All the benevolent and fraternal societies 
flourish among us. We have three Lodges of 
Odd Fellows, a Masonic Lodge, a Good Tem- 
plar Lodge and several other religious and be- 
nevolent associations, all of which are in a 
prosperous and healthy condition. 

Laramie has had in operation for three 
years a Literary and -Library Association, 
which holds regularly semi-monthly meetings 
for literary exercises, provides courses of lit- 
erary and popular lectures for the public each 
Winter, and has accumulated a library of a 
thousand ortwelve hundred volumes of choice 
standard literary and miscellaneous works. 

There is less of crime and immorality in our 
young city than in most places in the East, 
and for good order, the enforcement of law 
and general quietness, Laramie will compare 
favorably with any New England village. 

As an evidence of the refined taste of the 
masses of our citizens, we‘may mention that 
there are in this young. far-western town,, from 
a dozen to twenty pianos, twice as many 
organs and a Silver Cornet Band. 

Lhe statistics of the post office, the libraries 
and the book stores here, show that twice as 
many papers are taken and twice as many 
books read as in most cities of double our size, 
in the East. 





WOMANLY INDIVIDUALITY ESSENTIAL. 


The crowning scandal of the age has devel- 
oped a peculiar phase of woman’s life; the 
wifely abnegation of a beautiful and affec- 
tionate woman. Turn the ugly scandal any 
way, and the woman is sacrificed for the men. 

One says, “My sympathy is entirely with 
Beecher;”’ another, ‘with Moulton,” and 
another ‘‘with Tilton.” I always answer, 
‘‘My sympathy is especially with Mrs. Til- 














ton.” “What of her? How is she to be 
left ?”’ 


“Oh,” they answer, “she is of no account | 


any way.” 


Why? a lady who has been the respected, 


confidential critique of the first writers of the 
day — ‘‘no matter what becomes of her! 
Has she not evinced talent enough to be worth 
saving in reputation, and in every way? 

It is so common to think nothing of the sac- 
rifice of feminine life and individuality, for 
reputation and success! I shall be glad when 
all women learn that it is just as important 
for them to hold honorable individuality as for 
man, and that no relation or partnership 
should forfeit her moral, or social, or intel- 
lectual individuality 

Wifely martyrdom to husband's reputation 
has been a too common partnership. 

It is time every individual should separate 
him or herself from every other individual, in 
character, doing only what conscience tells is 
right, never belittling oneself to gratify the 


foolish caprice of another. Bern, 
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A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 


At the Mechanics’ Exhibition, now going on 
at Faneuil Hall in Boston, is a novel and in- 
genious invention of a woman. Fronting the 
entrance to the Faneuil Hall gallery is a hand- 
some bedstead, constructed of black walnut 
and elaborately veneered, and is quite a con- 
spicuous object, receiving as it deserves, a 
large share of attention. The peculiarity of 
this necessary article of furniture is that it 
affords a hiding place for valuables, and_ is 
supposed to secrete them, beyond the reach 
of the burglar, in a set of drawers which oc- 
cupy the space generally wasted between the 
sideboard and beneath the mattress. There 
are two large drawers on each side of the bed- 
stead which can be opened like a bureau, and 
two smaller receptacles constructed between 
the aforesaid drawers, access to which can only 
be gained by removing the mattress and springs, 
and in which the valuables are supposed to be 
placed. This novel contrivance has been in- 
vented and patented by Mrs. Benjamin French, 
a Boston lady, who is deserving of praise for 
her ingenuity. Arrangements have been 
made for the manufacture of this piece of fur- 
niture, which will be known by the name of 
‘*The Boston Bedstead,” and its practical util- 
ity will soon be demonstrated. 





HUMOROUS. 


A good suggestion is like a crying baby: it 
should always be carried out. 

When is a loaf of bread said to be inhabited ? 
When it has a little Indian in it. 

Madder colors red. ‘This is the reason why 
the madder we get the redder we grow. 

‘“‘A play upon words,” as the fireman said 
when he thrust his hose into the bookseller’s 
shop to put out the flames. 

A man may be properly said to have been 
drinking like a fish when he finds that he has 
taken enough to make his head swim. 

There are two reason why some people don’t 
mind their own business; one is they haven’t 
any business, and the other is that they haven’t 
any mind. 

‘‘Where a woman,”’ says Mrs. Partington, 
“thas been married with a congealing heart, and 
one that beats desponding to her own, she will 
never want to enter the maritime state again.”’ 

A minister asked a tipsy fellow, leaning up 
against a fence, where he expected to go when 
he died. ‘‘If I can’t get along any better than 
I do now,” he said, “I shan’t go anywhere. 
I'll stay where I am!” 

The following are the reasons why a ship is 
salled she: ‘“They are useless without employ- 
ment; they bring news from abroad; they wear 
caps and bonnets; they are put in stays; they 
are often painted; and a man never knows the 
expense, or profit, till he gets one.”’ 


” 


‘Do you believe there are any people who, 


never heard Old Hundred?” 
lady at the family table. 
heard it,” interrupted a precocious young 
brother. ‘Where are they, I should like to 
know ?” “In the deaf-and-dumb asylums |? 


‘*Mother,’* said little Ned one morning after 


asked a young 


having fallen out of bed, “I think I know why | 


I fell out of bed last night; it was because I 
slept too near where I got in.’’ Musing a little 
while, as if in doubt whether he had given 
the right explanation, he added, ‘‘No, that 
wasn’t the reason; it was because I slept too 
near where I fell out.” 

A school girl of one of the rural districts of 
Ohio, was heard trying to convince a school 
boy that she liked him better than she did 
some other urchin of whom he seemed jealous, 
“Of course I like you better than Ido Bill,” 
said she, ‘‘for don’t I miss words in my spell- 
ing lesson on purpose, so as to be down to the 
foot of the class where you are ?” 


It is related of a certain minister who was | 


noted for his long sermons with many divisions 
that one day, when he was advancing among 
his teens, he reached at length a kind of rest- 
ing-place in his discourse, when, pausing to 


take breath, he asked the question, ‘And | 


A voice from the 
responded, ‘Say 


what shall I say more ?”’ 
congregation earnestly 
Amen!”’ : 

A gentleman entered an omnibus not long 
since, carrying with him a bag, which he 
placed on the seat beside him. Soon after a 
young woman took the adjoining seat. After 
bestowing frequent looks of surprise and in- 
dignation at her neighbor, who remained per- 
fectly unconscious of her disquietude, she sud- 
denly sprang upon her feet, and exclaiming, 
““Insolent!” gave him a box on the ear. The 
assaulted one ventured to ask why he had be- 
come the recipient of thisfavor. ‘‘You pinch- 
ed me,” exclaimed the lady, furiously. The 
gentleman, looking under the seat, brought to 
light a magnificent live lobster, which had es- 
caped from the bag. 


‘*Lots of folks never | 
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Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 

| LATEST STYLES ot 


| Parlor, Chamber, 
| 
] 


| ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Dining Room, 
and Library 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 





411 Washington Street. 
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MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


AMERICAN 
School Music Readers 








| In Book f, which is for Primary Schools, wo 
have a three years’ course of study, very plainly laid 


number of sweet songs, for the little oues to sing by 
rote and by note, rice BF Cents. 


In Book If, the course above indicated is contin 
ued, and becomes a littl: more theoretic, The book 
is fitted for the use of the younger scholars in Gram- 
marschools, : fe- 0 Ceuts, 

In Book EEE, part singing ix introduced, and the 
ear is trained to harmonic singing, For Higher 
Classes in Go anmmar Schools, Price 30 Cents. 


selected and arranged by the practiced hand of Mr, 
» O. Emerson, and the theoretic part has been well 
tested by Mr. Tikten before placing in the Readers, 


{$1.00}, already in extensive use. Tf that has been 
used, try “Choice Trios,’ * ($1.00), 2 collection of 
the best 3-part music. 


The new Singing School Book, “THE SONG 
MONARCH,’ [75 ets.), is attracting general at- 


ing Schools, 


price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo. Chas. H, Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office=--17 Hanson Street 
A fow doors from. fremont Street. Boston 


0a" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Disenses, 


MARSTON HOUSE, | 


On THE EVROPRAN PLAN, 





17 ftrattlco Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

“r~ Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs, Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


HE 


yy 
FURNACE OCO., 
36,38 Unionand 21 Friend Sts. Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods ip 
New England. 
THE MAGEE | 
PLATE IRON | 
FURNACE, 

A wonderful | 
success. | 


ARD BRICK 
RANGE. 


The best in the 
market, 

















ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 


The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 
increasing. 


ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Serd for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 
dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies = 
siring a thorough medical education first-class ee ; 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting materia 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages anes. 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspon - 








g Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, ' 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


In 3 Books, By L. 0. Emerson and W., 5S, Tilden. | 


out, with abundant directions to teachers, anda large | 


The music in these charming and useful books was | 


For High Schools. nothing succeeds the above | 
Readers better than "The tour of Singing,”? | 


tention as one of the Best Books ever made for Sing- | 


The above books sent post-paid on receipt of retail | 


THE STAND.- | 
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Some Farms that are (fered 

at Great Bargains! 

| ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
fhe farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
peda level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with L, 
rooms, paloted white with green Diinds, granite an- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar, Shop and car- 
riage house, 44x18. The house alone could not be 
built for $2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. <A great bargain is offered. 
Price only 81700 Apply to 

GEO. H. CHAPIN, 4 Tremont Row, Boston. 


j A SNUG HOME FOR 8500— At Bellingham. 
Ah: cottage house, painted and papered, 3 roome 
waebon first floor, attics untiniehed Wood house 
andshop. High, healthy location, fine view; lL} acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $500. 
Apply to GEO. H. CHAPLN, 24 Tremont Kow, Boston. 


FORTY ACRE FARM--Only $300 down, 
| One mile from depot, 24 miles from Boston, 
“ S acres in oon: level land, free from 


stones; cuts 220 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit) Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. Barn 40x86. Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Kow, Boston, 


AT FRANKLIN, & MILES FROM 

Ap even, excellent 7é-acre farm, 1) miles 

~a&sfrom depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 30 acres 
ute 


in wood; balance level and free from stones; ¢ 

tons of hay; keeps teows and a hore; some cholce 

fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 

story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 

| barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 

| shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodlan 
is worth half the priceasked — Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Gro, tl, CHAPLIN, 244 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A Delightful Village Residence, 
25 miles from flston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 roome, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
portico, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 
bowrded and paloted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
‘rees, ‘This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class plece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on easy 
terms. Apply to Geo, HL. Cuarvin’ 24 Tremont Row 
Boston 


On the Bauk« of the Counectitcout River, 


\ 24-ACRE FAKS Wit THE 
fs Porc K, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
oe LIBEARY, ete, One mile from depot and 


churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
HW corda; the balance is well divided; 60 seres are 
eut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
| koeps 20 bead of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 head 
| in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
tious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of Lb rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—1o 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
| excellent barn 50x40, with euy and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 30 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 30x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair, The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including Ls head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car 
riage, Wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farting tools, horse-power saws and track anc 
| thrashing machine, sugar house and all ite appurten- 
ances, Carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 T-oetave plario, 
| all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitehen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 aad is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentiofied here. Must sell immediately, 
| and the whole will be sold for £12,000; a part can re- 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro, HH. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


















Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 


HAMPTON FALLS— Within } mile of the 

Fp ever, on the Kastern Railroad; in close 

4 proximity to churches, schools, &e,, con 
ided; 


taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div 
cuts 50 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
| through the year, The fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
| cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
| on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, pigguery and iee- 
house; all in good -_ r, sursoundoe by ornamental 
trees, Very pleasant located, 4 miles from Ham 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on xplendld 
roads. For a gentleman's residence this e tate offers 
greatattractions. Price $6500, on very easy terma of 
pepoe, Full particulars of Gro. H. CHAPIN, 24 
| fremont Row, Boston, 


| Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
»roved land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 

There are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 500 apple and 
peach trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
15 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
| tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
| superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
| lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glase 

front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell cla 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 

located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
| ble; very valuable for subdivision, Price $25,000 
| on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
| Go. H, CHarrin, 








| Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 

| Appleton Estate, 

1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining apeases of 200 acres, 75 of which is in Ge toe 

rowing hard wood. The balance is well divided, 
free from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 


| cuts 50 to 60 tons of 9 hay, by machine; keeps 
n 


25 head of cattle through the ,ear, and that number 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
crehard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in good 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, large 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ee drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pige 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
ere located on high land, commanding a de- 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 

road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 


it 
THE STAND.- | ‘Phe well-known Ap leton and Francis Dane estates 


| are quite near. iis farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
| from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, #8000 cash, 

balance $1000 a year at six per cent, Apply on the 
| premises to the Owner, or to Geo. H. Gua PIN. 


| 
| TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
| Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro. 
| PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 
| FAR ee, a good 14 story house, painted and 
} blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, wou 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
| would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
| stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and cher- 
| ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
| cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. ce only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ear; Owner must sell but does not need the money. 
‘oxboro is a flourishing town, employin several 
thousand hands. Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, %4 
Tremont Row, Boston. 7 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


. Hundred to One Thousand 
stale a ye Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office. 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
29— Up one flight. 
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LITERARY. 
Books and Authors 

James R. Osgood & Co. have issued among 
their attractive books for September, llomes 
awp How to Maxe Tues. By E. C. Gardner. 
This work is finely illustrated. Tne Prornet 
A Tracepy. A New Dramatic Poem. By 
Bayard Taylor. Tue S« noor-Master's TRUNK, 
CowtarsixG Pavers on Home Lire is Twer- 
wit. By Mrs. A.M. Diaz, Tue Boripine ov 
tne Bras. By Dr. EB. H. Clarke 
the new books for October already out, are 
Cyotn or Goiv, any OTner Poems. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
House, from the French of Viollet-le-Duc 
Profusely illustrated by the author. Trans- 
lated by George M. Towle. One 
Sonas or Many Seasons. 





Among 


Tue Srory or a 


volume. 


; : 
Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. One vol- 


Tuy Apvestures or Cartain Hatte- 
nas. Comprising The English at the North 
Pole and The Desert of Ice. By Jules Verne. 
With 260 illustrations by Riou. One volume. 
Ovtiixes or Cosmic Puivosorny. Based 
on the Doctrines of Evolution, with Criticisms 
on the Positive Philosophy. By John Fiske, 
M. A., L. L. B., authorof “Myths and Myth- 
makers,” &c. ‘Two Volumes. 
ceirpts. By M.S. W. Tue Works or Mure. 
Jameson. A new revised edition in ten vol- 
umes. With Steel Plates. 

The same house will also issue, this month, 
another volume of Whittier’s Haze. Brossoms. 
This will be a delight to the host of admirers 
of the Quaker poet. The manly and vigorous 
book of Rev. M. J. Savage, which has already 
been read by so many book-buyers as to ex- 
haust the former edition by another publisher, 
will now come from the press of this firm. 
The title is Cunistianity Tue Science or 
Mannoop. 

Noyes, Holmes & Co., of Boston, have in 
press a volume of Sermons anp Sonas, by E. 
H. Sears, D. D. He is one of the best relig- 
ious writers in the country, and some of his 
hymns are among the choicest we have seen. 

Mr. Bancroft’s History or tue Unitrep 
States, the tenth volume of which is now in 
press, has been just forty years in publishing, 
the first volume having appeared in 1834. 

In Dr. Underwood's Lorp or Himse cr, 


ame. 


scenes in Kentucky of some twenty years ago, | 


are vividly portrayed. The fact that this 
practiced critic and reader has produced a 
work of the near old time in the South, shows 
that there is, and will be, an’ increasing de- 
mand for this kind of literature. 

Ruwninc To Waste. A lively story for 
girls and boys, is another of Lee & Shepherd's 
late issues. We are gladto welcome Geo. M. 
Baker as a successful writer. He has for 
years delighted the young with his dialogues 
for school and parlor use, and his new book 
is in the same racy and fun-loving vein. 


Tue Comino Wave, or Tue Hippen TreAs- 
ore or Hicu Rock, is the title of Oliver Op- 
tic’s latest work. It is eagerly devoured by 
the boys and girls, who pronounce it ‘‘jolly,”’ 

nd ‘‘splendid.” 


As for DeMille’s Tue Lity anp tHe Cross, 
a tale of Acadia, it is in his fascinating style, 
and will, of course, charm his many readers. 

A wide-awake, satirical work by the author 
of Tue Ficut at Dame Evropa’s Scunoot, is 
Crvitizep Heatuenism. It is published by 
Wm. F. Gill, and has a timely pungency 
suited to correct somewhat the fainting fervor 
in professors of godliness. It is specially 
aimed at the English clergy, and is said to be 
doing ‘‘great execution’’ among them. 


Roberts Brothers publish Edward E. Hale’s 
new work,—the plan of which is laid among 
the Waldenses,—In His Name. All who 
prize the memory of the noble army of the 
Confessors, will seek with avidity for this 
book. 


Another, just from the same press, is An- 
tony Brave, by Robert Lovell, a story of boy- 
fe, well depicted. 
ng his dedication: **For you who have been 
boys, or are boys, or like boys, this book is 
lovingly written.’* Of course all boys and all 
their relatives as well, will be attracted to 
read the book. E. C. P. 


The author says, in clos- 


Tue Prorpuret. By Bayard Taylor. James 
R. Osgood & Co. have just issued this last 


poem from the versatile pen of our traveler | artistic, everybody admired them. 


poet. 


pleasantly told in rythmic measure. A mod 


wilderness to found a new Zion. David i 


pure in heart, and single-eyed; but though 
believing in his own mission, he is yet as- | seen some excellent portraits from Mrs. Loop’s | 
He does well till tempta- 
tion comes, in the form of a beautiful woman, 


sailed by doubts. 


who beguiles him from his allegiance to hi 


true and noble life, and he consents, under | vas to New York, upon which she was paint- | 
t | ing a life-sized portrait of Gen. George H. | 


his spur, to declare polygamy as the last bes 


Cnoice Re- | 


| than most histories. 


It will not add much to the reputation | urally the picture brought a high price; five 
of its author, and yet itis an interesting story, | times as much as an American woman can 
-| earn with a sewing machine! 
ern David brought up ina New England farm- | any good reason why an American woman 
house, muses till the fire burns low in his mys- | may not make equally as successful studies of 
tic heart and heated brain, and mistaking | animal life as French women ? Why they may 
some incidental occurrences, for a direct call | not paint landscapes, marine views, portraits, 
from Heaven, he becomes a “‘prophet,’ and | and interiors? Here is a large and inviting 
led on by an artful knave who hopes to rise | field, waiting to be occupied 
to power through his delusion, he goes to the | Perry, of New York, has won both fame and 
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| sional passages which bring the landscape | painting was visited by many army officers, | take place the first Tuesday in November the | 
At | assemblage adjourned. 


vividly before one. 

**Tis pleasantnow. The shadows of the hills 

Soothe the hot leaves with dreams of coming | 

dew 

The crannies of the serpent-haunted rocks 

No longer threaten; and the water here 

Runs onward with a soft, contented sound.” 
The friends of Bayard Taylor will find | 

much to interest them in this poem, but they | 

will close it with the conviction that he is par | 


excellence the traveler, and that his tales of 
many lands, whether glowing orient or the | 
geyser country of Iceland, possess a charm he 
fails to give to his works of pure imagination. 
TF. B. | 

NOTKS ABUL T WOMEN. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards has written an ac- | 


| count of a Journey ur tur Nive, which the | 
A new volume of | 


Longmans will publish this fall. 

The Graphic publishes a very good picture 
of Miss Edna Dean Proctor, from a photo- 
graph by LeGray, of Paris. It was taken 
while she was in Europe with Mr. and Mrs. 

| Charles Storrs, with whom she traveled abroad 
| some three years, and gathered the materials 
| for her Russian Journey, a volume of unusu- 
| al interest. She was born in Henniker, N. H., 
and resides, part of the time, with her mother 
at Framingham, Mass., but usually spends 
| the winter at the genial and attractive home 
| of Mr. Storrs in Brooklyn. She is an attract- 
| ive lady and a great favorite in her circle of 
| friends. 
Lucy Aikin, whose 
| Dr. Channing has just been published in this 
country, was not a sister of Mrs. Barbauld, 
as is sometimes asserted, but a niece. She 
was the daughter of Dr. John Aikin, the only 
brother of Mrs. Barbauld, and an author of 
no little note in his day. Miss Aikin was 
| born in 1781. She was the author of Memoirs 
| or tue Court or James L,, published in two 
volumes, which the Edinburg Review pro- 
nounced an admirable work, nearly as enter- 
taining as a novel, and far more instructive 
She also wrote Memorrs 
or THe Court or Queen Exvizanetu, Me- 
morrs OF THE Court or Cuarves L., anda 
Lire or Appison. She died in 1864. 

An English lady has written a book on 

Birps, THEIR CaGes, AND THEIR Keep, which, 
| the Atheneum says, to quote from the Golden 
Age, makes it certain that he or she who loves 
| a canary can not or should not keep a cat. 
| The author has lived with her canaries till she 
| can realize all the thoughts and wishes and 
wants of their small natures. She is eloquent 
| on their behalf; she is minute in her requisi- 
| tions and directions for their comfort and well- 
| being, from the nest to the grave; and she 
_ certainly makes out a case for consideration, 
| which we hope will not be lost upon even 
| careless readers. ‘The book is delightfully 
| written; and the directions for the manage- 
ment and rearing of the birds, and for their 
treatment in disease and illness, are so clear, 
sensible and humane, that the whole race of 
; cage-birds ought to find a marked ameliora- 
| tion in their conditions, especially in the arti- 
| cles of food and cleanliness. 


correspondence with 

















WOMEN ARTISTS. 


Why is it so few American women have 
achieved a reputation as artists? Leaving 
out the sculptors, we can call to mind barely 
more than two or three American women 
known to fame as good painters. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Murray who has a studio in New York, 
and who is a leading water-color artist, is an 
English lady. Mr. T. Addison Richards, the 
Secretary of the National Academy, proposes 

' that the coming winter exhibition shall be a 
comprehensive review of the best work done 
by American artists during the past fifty years, 
in honor of the semi-centennial of the found- 
ing of the Academy. With this idea carried 
out, we expect to see a very creditable exhi- 
bition, but it will not surprise us if the Acad- 
emy walls do not contain a single representa- 
tive picture from American women artists. 
Possibly Mrs. Greatorex and Miss Fidelia 
Bridges may be represented. A year or so 
ago we attended the sale of a collection of 

| pictures belonging to a wealthy gentleman on 
Fifth Avenue, one of the gems of which was 
a picture painted by a sister of Rosa Bonheur. 
It represented simply a group of turkeys. But 
these were so well executed and life-like, so 
Very nat- 


| 


Now is there 


. Mrs. George 


s | fortune by her ideal figure pieces, a very diffi- 


, compliment as this from those who know Gen. 


| “It was really touching to see the feeling mani- 








—-__. 





artists, etc., and greatly admired by all. 


the recent meeting of the Army of the Cum- | 


berland, at Columbus, Ohio, the portrait was 


exhibited, and received with great heartiness | 


and enthusiasm by the “boys.” Before the 


meeting adjourned it unanimously tendered its 


-_——-_— 


MRE. CONWAY IN THE PULPIT. 





Mr. Conway as a preacher is thus photo- 


graphed in the Golden Age by the Rev. Charles | 


thanks to Miss Ransom, and passed a resolu- ; W. Wendte: 


tion which embraced the following sentiment: | 


“We hereby endorse the great excellence of 
the portrait of Major Gen. George H. 1 homas 
and the accuracy of the field of Chickamauga, 
and we respectfully request the Congress of 
the United States to place it permanently in 
in the Capitol, at Washington." Such a high 


Thomas, is all the artist could wish. For a 
recent letter to the writer of this article says: 


fested by those veterans, as they stood before 
the picture of Gen. Thomas. Every one spoke 
of his goodness, unselfishness, and grand no- 


confidence he inspired in all. 1 was fully com- 
pensated for my labors in making the picture, 
in beholding the joy it gave so many of our 
truest and bravest men.’’ We have often seen 
and admired Miss Ransom’s portrait of Gen. 
Thomas, and agree with Speaker Blaine, that 
Washington is the proper place for it. A 
Western lady having been so successful with 
this portrait, is it too much to expect that 
other women, North, South, and East, will 
cultivate the fine arts’ Good portraits will 
always be in demand, and the best will fetch 
the highest prices. Mr. N. H. Merwin, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has addressed the following 
lines to Miss Ransom, upon the completion of 
her portrait of Gen. Thomas. They have 
never before been published: 


“Transferred to canvas by fair painter's art, 
True in proportion, perfect in each part; 
With silvery beard and hair, and bronzéd cheek; 
Like some bold, lofty cliff or mountain peak, 
Alike to din of arma and battle’s shock 
Composed; fixed firmly on unyielding rock; 
With eagle eye to scan the field afar, 
And await the onset of approaching war, 
Serene the “Rock of Chickamauga” stands. 


In the blue distance not far away; 

Near and more near the war clouds rolling gray, 
And river flowing ‘neath its towering bank, 
Tinted by autumn, brown and red and rank, 

A forest stretch, over undulating mead; 

With orderlies, and well-appointed steed 

Ready for action and to ride at need. 

Thus speaks the picture. The clouds roll away, 
To leave on form and brow the sunlight play, 
So in the better land where he is gone 

May he serenely stand—but not alone; 

Circled by those who shared the battle’s brunt, 
In war, esteem and love, always in the front!” 


Futter WALKER. 
—(Folden Age. 
oe 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUE OF NEW YORK CITY. 


A very interesting meeting of this League 
took place yesterday afternoon, at half-past 
three o'clock, at the house of the President, 
Mrs. Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, No. 361 West 
Thirty-fourth Street. The proceedings were 
of more than common interest, and various 
debates, suggestions as to the propriety of re- 
form movements and the reading of a beauti- 
ful essay on ‘‘Woman Before the Law’ ren- 
dered the session very protracted. There 
were present (beside the accomplished lady- 
President) the fair Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake; 
the Secretary, Helen M. Cook, Mrs. Slocum, 
Mrs. Bullard and others. After the minutes 
of the last meeting were read by the Secreta- 
ry and approved, the annual report of Mrs. 
Hallock was read, conveying to the meeting 
the cheering intelligence that the members of 
the society were trebled, and alluding in affect- 
ing terms to the death of late Representative 
David B. Mellish, who so ardently favored the 
movement of Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Blake 
alluded to the contest in Michigan, which was 
considered of great importance at this time, 
and a letter from a distinguished United 
States Senator was read in which the Woman’s 


| strongly marked with individuality and oddity 


| 
! 
| 
bility of character, as well as the love nd, 





movement was endorsed. The report of the 
Treasurer was then read, showing the balance 
of $10.48 in hand above all expenses, and Mrs. 
Blake then suggested that the members of the 
Executive Committee should personally visit 
the candidates for office and ask them for 
pledges in regard to their future action on the 
movements of Woman for the Suffrage. Refer- 


Philadelphia, who was denied admission to 
practice in the courts on account of sex, anda 
distinct disavowal by the fair speaker of all 
affiliation with the free-love doctrines. The 
case was cited of the recent arrests by the 
police in this city in the canean raids, where the 
men were dismissed after fines of 33, and the 
poor women were fined 310 and sent to 
Blackwell’s Island for one month. 

Mrs. Shepherd, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Association, sent in her resignation, which 
was accepted, but no appointment was made 
in her place. Mrs. Mix resigned as Chairman 
of the Committee of Public Meetings, and 
Mrs. Slocum was nominated to fill her place, 
which was unanimously approved. 





cult branch of art to cultivate, and we have 


brush. 
A year or more ago, Miss C. L. Ransom, of 
s Cleveland, Ohio, brought a large-sized can- 


revelation from God. This makes the poem _Thomas. She had made repeated visits to the 


seem almost like an epic of the Mormons 


. | battle-field of Chickamauga, studying its to- 
The characters in the book are well drawn. 


| pography, natural scenery, flora, geology, etc., 
| 


The description of the camp meeting spirited | and she spent something like a year of hard 


and quite true to the life. 


There are occa- 


work upon the picture. While in this city the 








Mrs. Slocum read a paper—intended, more 
especially, to be recited before the Young 
Men’s Woman Suffrage Association,” which 
provoked some debate, in which the action of 
Judge Hunt, in sentencing Miss Anthony for 
voting, was severely criticized. Mrs. Slocum 
solemnly emphasized the fact that ‘‘while Wo- 
man could only pray, man could command,”’ 
and added ‘that the very door of liberty was 


| barred and barricaded by man—and that door 
| was the ballot.”’ 
After settling that the next meeting should 





ence was made to Miss Carrie 8. Burnham, of | Terms for the preparatory studies about the 


The Sunday morning after my arrival I 
went, in company with Rev. Mr. Collier, 
to hear our American brother, Rev. M. D. 
Conway, known as a brilliant litterateur and 
a radical Unitarian preacher. Summoning 
one of the eight thousand cabs of London 
we were rapidly conveyed to the chapel in 


Finsbury circus, where Mr. Conway preaches. | 


This chapel has had quite a history inthe ser- 


vice of free thought. one of its ministers hav- 


ing been William J. Fox, the radical of half 
acentury ago. The interior is severely plain, 
but neat andcheerful. The congregation was 
worth studying. There were many remark- 
able faces, some refined and thoughtful, others 


of character. The music, by a volunteer 
choir, was particularly good, the hymns being 
chosen from Mr. Conway’s own collection. 
The preacher read well-selected passages from 
his lately published **Anthology of the Sacred 
Books of All Nations,’’ a Buddhist parable, 
some sentences from Zoroaster, and many 
beautiful extracts from the Hebrew psalms. 
This was followed by a monologue, delivered 
with open eyes, full of high thought and in- 
spiratiun, but lacking to my mind, the person- 
al interest of a prayer, so that I found myself 
constantly supplying the Heavenly Presence, 
which alone could make it real and warm and 
helpful tome. The discourse was on ‘Wil- 
liam Blake and Mysticism,” and a brilliant, 
suggestive paper it proved to be, full yf acute 
analysis anfl sparkling sentences. Without 
telling much about the human life of the paint- 
er and poet, he dwelt particularly on his 
spiritualistic development and his significance 
to the religious life of his time. Blake was a 
moral mystic, the prophet of a new dispensa- 
tion, in which the sentiment of the human 
body would again regain its ancient rights, 
when the passions, now crushed beneath the 
heel of an ascetic and superstitious religion, 
would be released and allowed to fulfil their 
true functions in human life. There was much 
in this that was vague and unsatisfactory, and 
we could not quite rid ourselves of an uncom- 
fortable feeling that somehow this ‘‘apotheosis 
of the passions’? was a dangerous doctrine, 
and not in line with the old and approved 
landmarks of morality. The speaker also 
seemed to feel that he was treading on delicate 
ground, and gave us hints and vague allusions 
rather than explicit definitions. Still, it was 
all in the main a very admirable discourse, 
full of suggestion and interest. We went 
away feeling proud of our American repre- 
sentative in London, however we might differ 
from his views and method in religion. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ TOUR IN EUROPE. 


—_ 


Dr. J. A. B. Stone and Mrs. L. H. Stone, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., propose to take a class 
of young ladies to Europe, for purposes of 
foreign travel, and of studies in History, Lan- 
guage, Literature and Art. Mrs. Stone has 
already taken two classes abroad, through 
Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Italy, ete., one of them to Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, and Dr. Stone has extended his 
travels also to Asia Minor, Constantinople and 
Greece. The object of this tour, which will 
occupy one year at least, and may extend to 
eighteen months, or even two years, will be 
for study rather than mere pleasure of travel, 
or the gratification of curiosity. Most of the 
countries of Europe will, however, be visited 
in excursions from central points in the differ- 
ent countries, or in going from one part of Eué 
rope to another. It is proposed to spend a 
winter of study in Rome, and if the time al- 
lowed the pupils, be sufficient, to go from 
Rome, to Greece or Egypt for a few weeks. 
Several months will also be allowed for some 
city in Germany, affording the best advan- 
tages for the study of language, art, etc., and 
also for similar study in Paris. The number 
of the class will be limited, so as to make trav- 
el and stoppages convenient. Some things 
in the plan will be arranged when the mem- | 
bers of the party are known, their maturity 
of thought, and their circumstances general- | 
ly considered. It will be virtually a school | 
abroad; the object being strictly study, im- | 
provement and the acquisition of information 
which can not be so thoroughly obtained in 
any other way. 





same as are usualin boarding schools. Par- 
ticulars given on application to Mrs. L. H. 
Stone, Kalamazoo, Mich. Expenses of the 
travel and school abroad will be carefully es- 
timated, through correspondence with friends 
now in various parts of Europe, and particu- 
lars given on application, as will also abun- 
dant references, as to Dr. and Mrs. Stone’s fit- 
ness to conduct and instruct such a class. 
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Speaking of female physicians we are 
prompted to quote from the London Atheneum 
the following, which it copies from the Daily 
Journal, dated Bologna, March 3, 1736: 

The day before yesterday Mademoiselle 
Loure Bussy, a graduate of this University, 
aged twenty-two, disputed with the Professor 
in the Latin tongue. The question was, Wheth- 
er the bones of the human body had their ac- 
cretion by the means of certain juices ? The 
anatomist maintained the affirmative, and the 
lady the contrary. She spoke with great elo- 








quence for an hourand a half, and consequent- 








| ly was extremely applauded by the assembly. 
| The young female doctor is here in great con- 
| sideration; when she took her degree, about 
| three or four years ago, the ceremony was 
| performed with a good deal of solemnity; the 
| Cardinal Legate and Archbishop and the Car- 
| dinal de Polignac were present, and the last 
| made her a present of a gold snuff-box. 





Resecca Stony, a young German girl offi- 
| ciating as cook on the tug Douglass, of Michj- 


gan, has just been informed that by the death 
of a brother at Albany, she is heiress to about 
320,000 in cash and a house and lot in Schen- 
ectady. She received the notice last Mon- 
day, and, instead of leaving her employer at 


| once, gave notice that she would be obliged to 


leave the boat at the end of the present week 
This is an evidence that she is able to make 
a good use of her inheritance. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Opening of New England Woman's Cinb, 

—The New England Woman's Club will be opened 
with a Club Tea on Monday, Oct. 26, at 6 o'clock p.m 
There will be no paper read in the afternoon. Mem- 
bers are requested to be punctual at a quarter befors 
6 o'clock, P. M., and also to bring their annual clup 
fee. 2Q-— 











A Meeting of the Members of the Club interest. 
ed in the Fair to be held on the 4th, 5th and 6th of 
November, in aid of the New England Women's Hos- 
pital, will take place on Tuesday evening, 20th, at 
7 o'clock, Ladies are urgently requested to be pres 
ent with their work. By order 

Mrs. 8. T. Hoorsr, 
Chairman Table Committee. 
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Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis.  — 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun. 
sellor at Lew and Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 





The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





DE. E. D. SPEAR, 


713 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. B. 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be lted on all di free of 
charge. 1b—1ly 


“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 











3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor. 
Freeness from Dust, Durability an 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS. 
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What are English Channel Shoes! 
Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole ana 
upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Ameri- 
cans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, and 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. The — chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from. the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot becut 
in i poor leather it indicates a good article. 
t 
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NEW “TRIBUNE EXTRAS.” 


No. XXI. Whitney, Higginson, Elliott, Lover- 
ing, Le Conte, Marsh, Hunt, etc., etc. 








No. XXII. Bayard Taylor. (Letters from Egypt 
and Iceland, in sheet form only.) 





No. XXIII. Tyndall, Huxley, Owen, MoCosh. 





Price by mail, postpaid, in sheet form, 10 cent 
each; in Pamphlet, 20 cents. 
FIFTEEN EXTRAS FOR $1. 
Send for full catalogue, with contents of each num- 
ber. Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


MRS. ANNA T. RANDALL-DIEHL. 
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Geo. Words & Co’s Parlor Organs. 


These instruments have createds great interest bY 
the great capacity for musical effects of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS. 


VOX HUMANA AEOLINE 
A baritone solo not a a soft breathing 
fan or tremolo. ! stop. 


PIANO. 

A fine toned Piano never requiring tuning. 
Their BEAUTIFUL TONE, ELEGANT DESIGN, THOB- 
OUGH CONSTRUCTION and FINISH, All interested in 
music should address for particulars, Geo. Woods 
& Co , CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. and CH1cA0, Il. 
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A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 
“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS f 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis- 


Treatment of all the delicate and important ques 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Is straightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has al 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Pare? 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men- 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. Post- 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 2 Batt 
Fourth Street, New York City. 
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